SUPPLEMENT IN FULL COLOURS. 
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LIBERTY 


CRETONNES 
oy - om 


SI'S WIDE 


THE MOST ARTISTIC DESIGNSs BEAUTIFUL COLOURS IN THE WORLD 


PATTERNS POST FREE LIBERTY&COuwoREGENT ST.wd 


Take care of the Texture of your Skin PARIS: ST. LAZARE STATION 


That is the main point upon which real complexion beauty depends. The complexion 
which is roughened and coarsened can never be attractive. The regular use of Telegraphic Address: TERMINUS, PARIS 


BEETHAMS 


a-rola HOTEL TERMINUS 


(as pre-war) 
gives the complexion a soft transparency and keeps it clear and healthy, so that winter winds 500 BEDROOMS WITH BATH OR RUNNING WATER 
and frost cannot spoil its beauty. A few minutes spent in applying LA-ROLA regularly 
night and morning on face, neck, hands and arms ensure you the kind of complexion which ENTIRELY RENOVATED. 


dreads no change of temperature. 
From all Chemists and Stores, in Bottles, 1/6. IN DIRECT CONNECTION WITH THE PLATFORMS OF 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, ENGLAND. THE ST. LAZARE STATION. 
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BUTLER. GRANDE 


The most efficacious treatment © Can be taken advantageoust 
WINE MERCHANTS A.D. 1667 : for disorders caused . y with Winas and Spirits x 


B H.M. the King and 
. “HRT. the Prince of Wales. URIC ACID-GOUT Dictaaia by Physicians 


WINE LISTS ON APPLICATION liver tik SIDNEY £§ Le 25 MILLION pe 
LONDON: 153 REGENT ST., W.1 | IVER TROUBLES (@)3 - SOLD YEARL 


. s i 7 . 


Established 























From al Hote Chemist ap Whe Apollinaris Orkid 4 Stratlord Place W1. 
Sted ‘Mineral Water Co., 52 rlotte Street, Wi. 





ELKINGTON & CO., LTD., Silversmiths & Jewellers, “ The Plate that lasts the longest.” ‘ ; 
22, Regent St. 73, Cheapside. LONDON. Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow y Appointment 


? A NEW BRITISH TRIUMPH 
Mr. R. H. DENT’S 
PURE VIRGINIA “ ARDENTE ACOUSTIQUE.” 
OVAL Gives p porter t at AR ING 0 & of comme ibe pl r F fe ny on — . ~~ and of ERS, 
CORK TIPPED. - ral, Hoth a we Seeanrea singuibed people: ans STENNIS EST or wri bese 


By Appoint ment 











No. 7 Ardente House, 


The SUPER 95, WIGMORE aT, veer W. 1. M*R.H DENTS 


(Back of Selfridge AYPA 
owe CIGARETTE eee or RDENT 
Also ) fe 116 , Duke Street, Cardiff ‘ ACOUSTIQUE y 
Look for Sign “ARDENTE ACOUSTIQUE” En - = FOR DEAF -EARS 














The modern palatable Unequalled for Anztnia 


in : 
form of Iron Tonic. and Weakness in ; Men, 
Women and _ Children. 
Deseis of all the asual Of all Chemists, price 1/3 


drawbacks of Iron Tonics. THE IRON “JELLOID’ CO. Lro.. 188, CENTRAL ST.. LONDON, ENG and 3/- per box. 
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All thie touched the A rn hs 
Sithhaa ia hiscombooition AWS a 
amy unusual strong ad. efor 2” DECORATE YOUR 
— - -« \ HOME WITH 
** ) y 
NELL GWYNN 
CANDLES 


ARNOLD 
FE the room what it may—a 
setting where quaint old prints 
bring out the sombre soltness 









Bexnerti 





GF K of antique oak, a bedutiful harmony 
ar f mellow mahogany and rich carpets, 
a scheme of toned gilt of the French 


periods, or just a portion of an 

ity 1925 home—it can be made 
more appealing and alluring with 
‘+ Nell Gwynn” Old World Candles. 
l ey set the seal of charm; they are 
the mark of personal artistry; they 

mplete a picture of perfect taste, as 
can only these candles, made by a 







AD] firm whose craftsmanship is a three- 
Lo} entury tradition. 
yy” nee ‘* Nell Gwynn’ Candles ire taken 
TH! KI t t ] ecorative scheme, you will not care 
¥. SOf se the tinishing t h they impart. Thei 
‘ : , beauty is not ephemeral. If necéssary, in 
] need °N G er to renew the lustre, they may be gently 
Ca s lfron t ed with a_ solt lamp _ cloth. The 
a 1 nvenience 1 shades 1s obviated. They 
ores F PX. fy with a steady light without smoke 
Zz gf . ' > 
0” Car é e sent without odour In all respects has modern 
hia cyl —_ the art of the 17th centurs 
TWENTY-ONE ART COLOURS 
t, Light Pearl G 2. Dark 


( **Nell Gwynn” Candies are packed 
Gr \ and priced as follows: 


Ye M l gy (12 Medium (ioins.) Short (8 in 

7 } ‘ i x } in box 
Mid Re ! 2/9 | Z3yperbox 1/9 per box 
_ Re 2 21 x 2 in DOX 

I ) 1/6 13 per x B2/e per box 


aa “ire mad 


er 4 ¢ ma rs al ress 


“NELL GWYNN’ 


Antique 
CANDLES. 


3. © é J. Field, Ltd., p ond andle Van ufactusers, care, 


n thé reign J iarte 


ett Amst a a Ol LLL LOLA Al Lt A 
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Li Table Damask 
4S bes RE is nothing to surpass the 
exau te fir h of double damask. 
It 1 esses a dignity all its own, 
ind there 1 no finer background 
t : ov ' , for crystal silver and beautiful 
. - : , ‘ SF ) - - ad Cle cer’ 
t3 ©) ( i Rob on < leaver s 
£3 e double damask is the first essential 
j r “1 
) 1 bea | tab 
y 4 ) 
| Vv v CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES 
ae , POST FREE ON REQUEST 
LINEN DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS . 
Let ‘s send t ‘ py fo 
No. ILL.N. 282. Pure Irish | Catalogue Ne. 40D. We guarantes 
damask table cl § and ¢ ) wee 1 ind pay irrtage on 
Adams tvle Cat Ll order fj nd upwards in the 
F U.K Cash willingly refunded in ; 
ornament, kmpir case of any dissatisfaction ‘ 
2x ur 27/9 = see 
2% 23 , 34/6 
2x ” , 41/6 
ase a” a? ROBINSONZSCLEAVER 
22 x es 31/6 LINEN MANUFACTURERS 
24% 24 , 36/6 
6220 . 42/6 LONDON BELFAST LIVERPOCL 




















Rowlands’ 
Maeassar Oil 


ia AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY for all who wish to Preserve and Beautify their 








As Penetrates to the Rootes it wi! 
replace the loss of the Natural OFF in 
the Hair, the want of which causes Baldness. Ladies 
and Oftiiidren should always use it, as it lays the 
foundativn of a Luxuriant Growth. Also prepared in a Golden Colewr for Fair Hair, Sold in 
oe, T/-, WG, and Bij+ bottles, by | Chemists, Hairdressers, and Rowlands, 114 





wilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C.1 



























































































































































































































































































































































BEFORE 
GOING 
OUT 


The British woman must constantly 
anticipate vagaries of climate. Olva is 
the universal soap for beauty—a _ pro- 
tection against keen, cutting winds or 
hot sunshine. 

The Olva way of washing is a brisk lather 
rubbed in with a circular motion, rinsed 
off in warm water, and followed by a 
cold splash. 


Palm Oil and Olive Oil are widely known 
as beneficial and emollient beauty aids 
the art of so refining and blending them to 
really effect the purpose is known to few. 
Price’s, with their three-quarters of a 
century experience, have achieved the 
super-blend in Olva—the British Palm 
and Olive Oil Soap. The wonderful tablet 
has asubtle fragrance rare in soaps made 
from these oils, a rich lather that charms 
dirt out of the pores, and a tonic and 
refreshing action that is acceptable to the 
most delicate skin. 








But be sure you get, amongst the multi 
tude of Palm and Olive Oil Soaps, Olva, 
the triumph of British Soap making— 
made in England for you. 


MOIVA 


PALM anm OLIVE on 


Soap 








EPR AOE, SO Le OE 


er ’ PRICE'S SOAP CO LID ONDON A 
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ven Betteh than the Bost 


it is possible. Hitherto even the best 
"lieouee have been damaged by coarse 
paper and printer’s ink. 


NOW . 


the matured golden Virginia in Cavander’s 
ARMY CLUB Cigarettes is wrapped in 
pure ribbed rice paper, watermarked and free 
from printer's ink—so that ARMY CLUB 
Cigarettes are “even better than the best.’’ 


rmy Clu 


| Cigarettes 


SANDHURST 


10 for 6d. 20 for 1/- 
Every packet and tin of ARMY CLUB 


: Cigarettes is covered by a_ transparent 
. wrapper, rendering it airtight and guaran- 
teeing unvarying condition and o_ 








Ce 
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**How do you manage to keep 
your furniture so nice, my dear >? 
It looks better and brighter every 
— I see it!” 








** Oh, just an occasional rub over 
with Ronuk, you know—a dab and a 
rub will do it.” 
A An 














FROCK: 


An attractive fine 
wool stockinette 
Frock with a self vest 
| eartificial silk collare 
Ul be cuffs inthe latest cros: 
over shape. 
a Ss shades oF Black 
hite $ Saye. Sole, Beige, 





PMS) oe 
os — 
- — 


Nivea. 


"Oe 
FURNITURE Second Floor 


lecocerat at 


i Dez2 2n 
CREAM ]  DICKINS & JONES 
t eeill add to th 


‘ SAopping 


“ The Brightest Shine | Makes a marked improvement |) l( J K | NP 
é a — 


in the Shortest Time’ | i any furniture. It quickly 








is given by and easily produces a hard and |X, NE 
RONUK brilliant polish to which dust | ( al ) Bo 
BOOT POLISH | ©@mnot adhere and which never REGENT STREE - 
It is the Best smears nor fingermarks. | LONDON. W.1 





Sold everywhere in glass bottles and blue stone vases. al 
— ee _| RONUK Ltd., PORTSLADE, SUSSEX. 


























THE FASHION FOR 


GREY 
SQUIRREL 





At the present moment Grey 
Squirrel capes and coats are par- 
te ularly fashionable in the smartest 
circles. The light soft silvery skins 
are most attractive and becoming, 
but are exceedingly scarce. We 
were fortunate enough to obtain 
a large parcel of these silvery 
skins, which we have had made 
up into a number of Squirrel 
capes and coats, similar in char- 
acter to the garment sketched 


A BEAUTIFUL SQUIRREL FUR 
WRAP (a sketch) worked from 
Selected clear Gre y Russ n Squir rel 
Skins on attractive and Leieaien lines 
Lined rich Cerise French Embroidered 
Crepe-de-Chine 


CARRS 
“BRUNETTE Price 149 Gans. 
CHOCOLATE SQUIRREL COATS & WRAPS 


53 Ot On © O Ge ae From 98 Gns. 


is = hed wit Debenham 
CARR =o O.L1 S Freebody. 


(Ot BA Maas C1MtTE 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cevendish ieee London W! 
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EVERY CHEMIST 
AND STORE 
HAS ELLIMANS NOW 
FOR SURE 

, 


BOTTLES 














ED? 
{ 
WHERES 
YOUR 9 
ELLIMANS : 
EMBROCATION 
et all Neuralgia, Sprains, Stiffness, etc we tle 


safer 


When a man buys a Wilkinson he throws away his 
toys—those fiddling things with wafer blades that 
scrape and irritate and scamp their work 

The Wilkinson is built to fit a man’s hand, and to 
shave a man's beard. 

The famous Wilkinson Sword Steel Blade is 
hollow - ground and hand - forged from the 
finest steel—just like a big, straight razor Its last- 
ing keen edge cannot be obtained—let alone retained 
type of safety blade 








on the ‘wafer’ 


a With the Adjuster-Screw you adjust the depth 
of cut to your own requirements, and so ensure 
a clean, smooth and velvety shave 


side slipping, and 





And the Roller Guard prevents 
feeds the lather to the cutting edge 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


GILKINSOW 


wprising & , devze 








Attshed seh ree 42° auasloved .25/- 
Other Sets at 15/6 and 8/6. 


SWORD COMPANY, LIMITED 
H. RANDOLPH, Managing Director 


WILKINSON 
s3, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1 (1 
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A Service for Men 
who appreciate Quality 


AlleSilk 
Pyjamas 


Made specially for Harrods, 
these Pyjamas are offered at a 
price that makes them really 
remarkable value. The silk 
used has been subjected to 
a severe test and is guar 
anteed to give absolute satis- 
faction in wash and wear. 


All colours are guaranteed 
fast, and any garment failing 
to give satisfaction will be 
replaced free of charge. 


In plain shades of Blue, 


Mauve, Pink or Gold, and 
edged with white or plain 
throughout 


All Harrods Pyjamas are made 
to fit most men from 36 to 
44 inch chest, 5 ft. 4 ins. to 
6 ft. 4 ins. in height. 


35/6 


Entrance to Men’ 


Wear Sectios i Hans Crescent 


Harrods 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
LONDON 
SW 1 


ALL 
SIZES 
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= Fitted with the wonderful 

= Connoisseur Player-Action 

= A remarkable combination of the Spencer 
= 7.1/3 Octave Upright Grand (the finest Piano 
= in the world), and the famous Connoisseur 
= 88-note Player Action. An instrument that 
= requires no special skill to operate — the 
= simple aids for correct and easy playing 
= including the Solodist, Autotracker, Autopedal 
= and Deletor. Complete details free on request 
: Murdochs 

= The Great Piano House 

= 461/463 OXFORD ST LONDON W1 
= ent 

= Fre 

SM 
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Branches 
at 


Sheerne 
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Airway Travel zs safe 


The principal Life 4 
Assurance Offices | 
have recognised 
the safety of travel 
by British Imperial 
Airways 











HE recent decision of practi- 
cally all the Life Assurance 
Offices, whereby ordinary life 





assurance policies now cover all risk of 
fatal accident totravellers on BRITISH 
cross-channe! Airways is a convincing 
tribute to the safety of travel in the 
machines of Imperial Airways, Ltd. 
—the only British Air Line to and 
from the Continent. 








Every day before being put 
into service, each Imperial Airways 
machine is inspected and passed by 
Inspectors certified by the Govern- 
ment Aeronautical Department. 

















ravel by 
IMPERIAL ) 


AIRWAYS 


between LONDON - PARIS - BASLE - ZURICH - OSTEND - BRUSSELS - COLOGNE 
AMSTERDAM - HANOVER BERLIN - SOUTHAMPTON and GUERNSEY. 
Passengers are allowed 30 lbs. of luggage free. Excess baggage, including cabin < 
trunks and luggage in advance is carried at moderate charges. Special Letter, Parcel, 
and Freight Rates, may be had on application to any travel Agent or to the Company 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LTD., The Air Port of London, CROYDON 


Telephone : CROYDON 2046. Telegrams : “ FLYING, CROYDON.” 





THE ONLY BRITISH AIR LINE TO AND FROM THE CONTINENT. 
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THE HORSE AS SCULPTOR’S “SITTER’’: A REMARKABLE HEAD OF A SUFFOLK PUNCH STALLION, SUDBOURNE PREMIER, 
BY THE AMERICAN SCULPTOR, MR. HERBERT HASELTINE, RECALLING ONE OF THE METOPES OF THE PARTHENON. 


Mr. Herbert Haseltine’s admirable models of British champion horses, which are to be seen. Mr. Haseltine emphasises the fact that all the models, some of 
of great interest in view of the Shire Horse Show just held at the Agricultural which are in plaster of Paris and others in plasticine, are shown in the 
Hall, are further illustrated and described on a double-page in this number. The photographs in an unfinished state and represent practically his first impressions, 
complete model of Sudbourne Premier, whose head is given above, is there to the result of some fiv: to ten days’ work. 


Puorocrarn sy Beawes, Maroureau et Cre, Pants. By Courtesy or Ma. Heapert Hasecrixe. 
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T is a sign of senility for a man to begin to quote 
himself, especially to quote himself with approval. 

In my capacity.of lean and slippered pantaloon, I 
now propose to raise my dying voice to this deplorable 
and unedifying effect. It becomes possible to the 
aged because the incident happened so long ago that 
it seems to have happened to somebody else, and a 
man sees his own figure almost as a figure in history. 
This is especially true of lives like our own, that have 
been cloven into by the rushing eternity of the Great 
War. As I might comment favourably on the conceit 
of an obscure cavalier lyrist or the epigram of a 
neglected eighteenth-century philosopher, so I here 
recall with approval the remark of a fortunately for- 
gotten journalist who began to write in the last days 
of Queen Victoria. The remark recurs to my memory 
in contemplating the controversies of 
the practical disappearance of the 
Protocol and its effect on the pro- 
spects of the League of Nations. 
Heaven knows how many years be- 
tore the war, in some book or other 
that I have never read again, I re- / 
member remarking, ‘‘ What we need i 





ae. 


in such a crisis is an unpractical i 

man.” i 

i 

Practical men have been respon- \ 

sible for practically all our practical \ 
disasters. The perpetual demand for 


a practical man is a demand for some- 
thing that would make those disasters 
more disastrous. There is a reason 
for this; but even in inquiring for 
the reason we step out of the pro 
vince of the practical man and suffer 
his facile scorn and impatience. The 
province of the practical man is, of 
course, a very practical province. I 
should be disposed to say that it is 
a very provincial province. But any- 
how he admits that he cares little 
for reasons; he constantly affirms 
that he cares only for results. And 
this is an incompetent proceeding to 
start with, for to look for results 
without looking for causes is not to 
understand the results as results, even 
when you have got them. This is 
the perpetual and pitiful tragedy of 
the practical man in practical affairs. 
He always begins with a flourish of 
contempt for what he calls theorising 
and what people who can do it call 
thinking. He will not wait for logic— 
that is, in the most exact sense, he 
will not listen to reason. It will 
therefore appear to him an idle and 
ineffectual proceeding to say that 
there is a reason for his present 
failure. Nevertheless, it may be well 
to say it, and to try and make it 
clear even to him. 


AN EMINENT CHEMIST 
SIR EDWARD THORPE, F.RS. 


— 


“THE SCHOLAR’S HISTORIAN THE 
LATE SIR JAMES RAMSAY OF BAMFF. 


Sir Edward Thorpe presided over the British Association at Edinburgh in 1921. 


By G. 


K. CHESTERTON, 


a policeman on it to prevent anybody from fishing. 
But the practical man is quite happy, because he has 
got what he calls the consent of all parties. So long 
as he has managed somehow or other to scrape together 
the names, the votes, the signatures, the mere material 
assents to the mere material action, he has done 
what he describes as getting results. And God knows 
he does get results. He gets results that make 
us wonder whether the whole world has gone mad. 
The bridge is opened in the name of peace and is 
immediately used for war. The bridge is entrusted 
with the lives of soldiers and immediately breaks down 
in the middle, because it has been made in the in- 
terests of swindlers. The policeman and the fisher- 
man fight on the bridge until they both fall into the 
river to feed the fishes. A confusion covers the world 


Pre te BORE 
a m5 , 


THE LATE 


"Sites, 


A DISTINGUISHED RAILWAY MANA- 
GER: THE LATE SIR R. TURNBULL. 





PROFESSOR OF PHYSIC, CAMBRIDGE : 
THE LATE SIR CLIFFORD ALLBUTT 


In his address he 


traced the atomic theory since Kelvin’s time, and denounced the German use of poison gas 


What is the matter with the prac 
tical man, in such things as inter 
national politics, is that he is always 
satisfied with persuading a number of 
people that a certain thing may as well 
be done. Sometimes it sounds very 
practical indeed. By hook or crook 
(especially crook) he can persuade five or six totally 
different types of men, let us say, to build a bridge. 
One man wants a bridge to connect two countrysides 
in order 
neighbours and 


General Manager 


that the two types of population may become 
Another bridge 
wants a bridge-head—that is, he wants a 
strategic position trom which he can pour armies into 


friends wants a 


be cause he 


the other countryside to waste it with fire and sword. 
A third man wants a bridge because he very much wants 
a contract for the building of a bridge. A fourth man, 
for all | know, wants a bridge that he may sit on it 


and fish in the river ; and a fifth man, that he may put 


have been called “ 


In 1915 he retired and joined the Board of Directors 


Sir Clifford Allbutt 


like the chaos before the world was made, in which 
the bridge remains as a sort of 
generations are born who do not 
it was ever anything but a ruin 
heard of the 
is the 


ruin, and blind 
even know that 
They have never 
theoretical notion that it 
bridge to bridge. The two 
peoples on the two banks will cling to their broken 
fragments of a bridge, for no reason except that 
each is a big and bulky and solid object For they 
are all practical men and will only deal with solid 
objects They call it practical 
things as they find them. 


abstract 
business of a 


politics, or taking 





Turnbull was in the service of the London and North Western Railway from 1868 to 1914, when he became 
Sir James Ramsay of Bamff, 
who was ninety-two, was the father of the Duchess of Atholl, M.P. He devoted his 
research, and published five important works, covering the period from Anglo-Saxon to Tudor times, which 
the scholar’s History of England.” 
Physic at Cambridge since 1892 

Old Man of British Medicine.” 


long life to historical 


had been Regius Professor of 
He was born in 1836, and had long been known as 


That bridge of international brotherhood which 
many good men wished to build between nations after 
the war, has been treated in this practical way, and 
has collapsed in this equally practical way. And it 
has collapsed for want of what these people call an 
unpractical man—that is, a man who would take the 
trouble to think out the theory of the whole 
thing. Peace has a reason, just as war has a reason. 
Men agree about something, just as they disagree 
about something. But it is vain to get men to agree 
to do something for a reason about which they dis- 
agree. Their agreement will only last as long as they 
do not know what the real effect of the agreement is 
going to be. If they differ about the reasons they will 
differ about the results, as soon as there are any 
results. As long as men are doubtful for what an 
instrument like the League of Nations 
will be used, they will all agree to 
call it useful. They will suddenly 
cease to call it useful on the first day 
when it is used. 


I was quite prepared to believe in 
a League of Nations; but I sup- 
posed, in my vague theoretical way, 
that it was a League of Nations. A 
League of Nations means a League of 
Nationalists. It means that Europe 
does definitely accept the ideal of 
national independence and national 
authority, and then tries to make a 
true treaty, or contract between in- 
dependent individuals, with the object 
of lessening the occasions of war and 
purfying the methods of war. Other 
people have quite other theories of the 
right relations of the provinces of 
civilisation. Mr. H. G. Wells believes 
in a World State to which our direct 
patriotic service should be due. The 
Bolshevists believe in a division not 
between nations, but between classes 
—that is, they believe not merely in 
a World State, but in a World Revo- 
lution. Some people, for all I know, 
believe in social units much smaller 
than nations ; some certainly did take 
this view about Italian cities 
that were the famous republics of the 
Middle Ages. Personally,.I think that 
view much more human and sensible 
than either the World State of Wells 
or the World Revolution of Trotsky. 
But I do not object to Wells and 
Trotsky for having different theories 
of Europe from my own. I do object 
to their two incompatible 
being hopelessly tangled up with my 
own ; and the whole of that meaning- 
less muddle being described as the 
politics of a practical man. In the 
affair of the Protocol, the Internation- 
alists tried to use the League of 
Nations as if the whole theory of it 
were the very national ; 
as if it were not only International, 
but Anti - National. The result was 
that this particular bridge has most 
clearly and completely broken down 


SSS | 


an 


those 


theories 


—Sir Robert 


reverse of 


“the Grand 


{Photographs by Russell, Vandyk, and Elliott and Fry.) But the very fact that it was ever 


thought possible for it to stand up 
is a striking example of the fatuity that falls on those 
who think that theories do not matter. It came about 
through this bustling businesslike notion that results 
have been gained when we have persuaded people 
to sit round a table and to call themselves by a title. 
There will probably be the same problem about any 
discussion about armaments if it is what people call 
a practical discussion. We must have a common 
principle ; it ought to be a religion, but it must be 
an idea and it must not be a platitude. Above all, 
it must not be in the hands of anybody so unpractical 
as a practical politician. 














OUR ANAGLYPHS. 





Readers who have not yet obtained one of the special masks for viewing our Anaglyphs in stereoscopic relief may do so by filling up the coupon on page 364, and forwarding it 
with postage stamps value three-halfpence (Inland), or twopence-halfpenny (Foreign), addressed to “The Illustrated London News” (Anaglyph), 15, Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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“ORDERED SOUTH” AFTER BRONCHITIS: THE ROYAL PATIENT. 


From A Puoro-E1rcuinc (py Srectat Process) sy James Bacon anp Sons, of New Bonp Street anp Newcastie-on-Trwe. 
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TO “PROCEED TO THE SOUTH OF EUROPE AND CRUISE IN HIS YACHT’’: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





Influenza is no respecter of persons, and, to everyone's regret, it , advise, when the stage of convalescence has been reached, that his 
recently attacked his Majesty the King On the 22nd his medical | Majesty shall proceed to the South of Europe and cruise in his yacht 
advisers—Sir Stanley Hewett, Sir Milsom Rees, and Lord Dawson of | for a few weeks.” The Queen will go with him. The above portrait 
Penn—stated in their bulletin: “ The influenza . . Was somewhat is by the same new process of photo-etching as that of Princess 
severe, the bronchitis extending to the bases of the lungs—a form Mary in our issue of August 23 last and that of Lord Oxford and 


of the malady which is apt to be tedious and resistant... . We 


Asquith in our last number. 
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THE FATE OF ENGLAND'S GRANDEST BRIDGE: A SCHEME . F 


DRAWN 8Y OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. 
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ALTERNATIVE SCHEMES CONSIDERED BY THE L.C.C. REGARDING WATERLOO BRIDGE AND 


The proposal to pull down and rebuild Waterloo Bridge, which came before the London County Council on February 24, evoked a storm 

considering the Committee’s report containing the recommendation, the Council heard the views of the Fine Art Commission and of a deputation representing 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, the Architecture Club, the London Society, and the Town- 
Planning Institute—all pleading for delay and further investigation Many letters of protest had also appeared in the Press, from Lord Curzon, Mr. Muirhead 
Bone, and others, pointing out the irreparable loss to London if Rennie’s bridge, “the finest in England, and one of the finest in the world were to be 


destroyed, and urging that the Our drawings show details of schemes presented to the L.C.C As regards Waterloo Bridge, the 
question was, whether the existing bridge should be rebuilt in all its present beauty of line, 


whether it should be widened by 12 ft. 6 in. at an approximate 
cost of £1,061,000, or whether a new bridge should be built with a width of either 55 or 75 ft., the difference in width being clearly shown by a glance at one 


of protest Before 


sacrifice was unnecessary 
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ME . FOR REBUILDING THAT EVOKED A STORM OF PROTEST. 


RTIST, G. H. Davis, From OrriciaL Derais. 
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A DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED DOUBLE-TIER BRIDGE 
TO REPLACE CHARING CROSS RAILWAY BRIDGE. 
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Vauxhall Bridge : 
The Reconstruction of 























AND CROSS-RIVER TRAFFIC IN GENERAL: DIAGRAMS INCLUDING THE PROPOSED SUBWAY. 





fore of the small inset drawings above. The narrowness of the arches had also to receive attention, as it is very difficult to take a tug with barges in tow 
ting through when a strong ebb tide is swinging them round, or a large coal-boat To carry away the cross traffic at the north end of the bridge, the Committee 
>wn- suggested a subway (with long, open approaches) to pass under the Strand, and take all the lighter road vehicles. This subway would be built practically on 
head top of the present tramway tunnels Finally, the Committee recommended the building of a new Waterloo Bridge with not more than five arches, and six 
> be linés of vehicular traffic. Attention was also called to other important bridges. The reconstruction of Lambeth Bridge would tend to relieve the congestion at 
the Vauxhall Cross A scheme for a road bridge at Charing Cross was suggested, and the double tier bridge sponsored by Captain Swinton, a member of the L.C.C 
mate may receive consideration. The tests recently made at Westminster Bridge proved it to be in a thoroughly sound condition, and good for over 100 years. The 


one suggested tunnel under the Strand does not apparently present serious difficulties, and could be built for about £150,000.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 








_———— a 
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WATERLOO BRIDGE AND ITS SITE IN ART. 


Ittustrations Nos. 1 To 5, sy Courresy or tHe Vicroria anp ALsert Museum; No. 6, sy Courtesy or 
Messrs. Curistiz, Mawson anp Woops. 
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1. AS IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN: A DESIGN FOR A PROPOSED BRIDGE AT ‘SOMERSET HOUSE BY 
THOMAS SANDBY, R.A. (1721-98)—-LOOKING EAST, WITH ST. PAUL'S SEEN THROUGH THE 
SECOND ARCH _FROM LEFT. 
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= IMPOSING, BUT INCONVENIENT FOR MODERN 
a TRAFFIC: SANDBY'S DESIGN FOR THE 
i | APPROACH TO HIS PROPOSED BRIDGE. 
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STRUCTURE WHERE WATERLOO BRIDGE NOW STANDS—A VIEW LOOKING WEST, SHOWING BUILDINGS ON 





FRONT OF SOMERSET HOUSE (SEEN ON THE RIGHT). 
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3. A DISCARDED EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SCHEME THAT MADE NO PROVISION FOR AN EMBANKMENT: THOMAS SANDBY'S COMPLETE DESIGN FOR A PROPOSED 


THE BRIDGE, AND THE WATER FLUSH WITH THE 
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4 A GREAT PAINTER’S IMPRESSION OF THE STATE OPENING OF i 
WATERLOO BRIDGE IN 1817: CONSTABLE’S BRILLIANT OIL STUDY Le 
FOR HIS LARGE PICTURE, SHOWING ST. PAUL" $S BEYOND THE BRIDGE. 
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5. CONSTABLE’S FIRST SKETCH FOR HIS LARGE PAINTING, “THE 
OPENING OF WATERLOO BRIDGE": ANOTHER INTERESTING ITEM IN 





ON VIEW AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 















































6. RECENTLY SOLD IN LONDON: A MUCH-DISCUSSED VENETIAN PAINTER’S VIEW OF THE THAMES IN 





THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—CANALETTO’S DRAWING 


j OF ST. PAUL'S AND ITS SURROUNDINGS SEEN FROM THE ADELPHI, WITH THE TERRACE OF SOMERSET HOUSE IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND. 

Waterloo Bridge, whose fate is the subject of so much public cancern, was (1721-1798), the architect, brother of Paul Sandby, for a proposed bridge at 
opened, in Wellington’s presence, on June 18, 1817, the second anniversary Somerset House Canaletto's drawing (here reproduced) was included in the 
of his victory The first five of the above illustrations are from a group of sale at Christie's, on February 20, of pictures and drawings by old masters 
paintings, drawings, and prints of the bridge, from its inauguration to the from the collection of the late Mrs. Heywood Johnstone. The vexed question 
present day, recently placed on exhibition in Room 71 of the Victoria and whether the famous Venetian landscape painter ever visited England was 
Albert Museum The exhibits, which are mainly from the Museum collection, settled by the researches of Mrs. Hilda Finberg, who writes: “ He was still in 
include two sketches by Constable, of the Thames-side showing Waterloo England in 1755. As he came here for the first time in May 1746, he was, 
Bridge, and his brilliant oil study, based on one of the sketches, for his therefore, working in this country for nine years.” Of the above view of 
large picture of “The Opening of Waterloo Bridge."" Among other exhibits, St. Paul's she says: “ This is another version of the drawing in the Royal 


special interest attaches to four designs made by Thomas Sandby, R.A Library at Windsor 


. The terrace . is that of Old Somerset House.’’ 
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THE BAR’S HUNT 


BALL: PEGASUS IN PINK IN 
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THE TEMPLE. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, HOOKWAY COWLES. 


DANCING IN THE HISTORIC PRECINCTS OF THE LAW: 


THE PEGASUS CLUB BALL IN THE HALL OF THE INNER 


WHERE JUDGES AND BARRISTERS APPEARED 


The beautiful and historic Hall of the Inner Temple presented a gay aspect 
on the night of Friday, February 20, when the second ball of the Pegasus Club 
The first was given on February 29 last year, and its great succes: 
The Pegasus Club, which 
was formed 1895, members of the Bench and the 
Bar, and its primary object is to arrange the annual Bar Point-to-Point Races. 
The club badge, worn by all members at the ball, represents a barrister in wig 
and gown mounted on a plunging white steed, and was designed by the late 


took place 


led to the suggestion to make it an annual affair 


in is limited exclusively to 
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TEMPLE, 
IN HUNTING PINK—AN ARTIST'S IMPRESSION. 


Sir Frank Lockwood. At this year's ball supper was served in the Parliament 
Chamber, where the Benchers are wont assemble conclave, and 
law students are called to the Bar four times a year. There was also supper 
in the Muniment Room, as well as a buffed in the Library, which was used as 
the principal room for sitting-out Smoking was not the buildings 
containing the Hall and Library and Benchers’ the fact that 
they hold many priceless books and pictures The men dancers wore hunting 
pink, as on the previous occasion.—{Drewing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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.THE TERNS OF BLAKENEY POINT. 
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By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., Author of “ The Infancy of Animals,” “Che Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


ONFLICTING interests are hard to adjust, 
:. because each side is convinced that the other 
has “‘no case,”’ and arbitration is difficult because 
each side insists on submitting only the facts which 
lend support to its own version of the matter in 
dispute. 

A striking illustration of this method of argu- 
ment has just occurred in regard to the conflict of 
opinion which has arisen anent the preservation of 
the colony of terns on Blakeney Point, on the north- 
east coast of Norfolk. Here is to be found one of 
the largest colonies ot these birds in the country. 
Here, on a shingle spit, partly covered with sand- 
dunes, they have nested from time immemorial, 
and for the last quarter of a century have been 
jealously protected—at first by a local society, 
because the existence of the colony was threatened 
with extinction; and later, since 1912, by the 
National Trust, to whom the area was presented. 

Last year it was estimated that not less than 
one thousand pairs nested there. For the most 
part these were Common Terns. But, besides, 143 
nests of the Sandwich Tern were counted, and about 
fifty of the Little Tern. There is also reason to 
believe that a few pairs at least of the Roseate 
Tern nested there. 

To the ornithologist the preservation of this 
colony is a matter of supreme importance. For 
these are birds of great beauty; and they certainly 
add immensely to the interest of the seashore during 
the summer months. Moreover, the study ot their 
life-history has yielded, and will yield, facts of pro- 
found importance to students of animal behaviour, 
as well as food for reflection for those interested in 
the theory of Evolution 
and in Economic Zoology. 


and one of the fishermen have been appointed to 
collect the necessary data, and to present a report 
before the end of the year. However much we may 
deplore it. this investigation will entail the shooting 

















CHASED BY THE ARCTIC (OR RICHARDSON’S) SKUA, 
TO MAKE THEM DROP THEIR FOOD: ARCTIC TERNS. 
“ The Skua gulls live largely after the manner of pirates, chasing other 
birds till, in their efforts to escape, they drop the food they have 
just captured. Only a few pairs of this species of tern breed in the 
Blakeney colony.”"—{From a Painting by G. E. Lodge.) 


of a reasonable number of birds and the killing of 
a certain number ot nestlings for the purpose of 
discovering the precise character of the levy which 
these birds take of the fish in this area. It is obvious 


colony are found to take any appreciable number of 
young “ flat-fish.”” On the contrary, it may well 
turn out that these birds are the friends, rather than 
the enemies, of the fishermen, since they may be 
found to feed much more largely on the enemies of 
the flat-fish. 

Again, it has yet to be proved that young flat- 
fish, small enough to serve as food for terns, are 
found in this area in any considerable numbers 
during the summer months. These fishes resort to 
deep water—from ten to thirty fathoms, for spawning, 
which takes place during January, February, and 
March. 

From the time of hatching, the young fish begin 
to make for shallower water, and by the time they 
reach the shore they are betwecn two and three 
inches long, when, one would }i.ve supposed, they 
were too large to be tackled by birds with such 
narrow mouths as terns. Further, at this period, 
such fish would be spending most of their time lying 
on the bottom, and thus out of reach. But this, 
of course, remains to be seen. 

While this investigation is going on, it is to be 
hoped that a special effort will be made to discover 
whether there is not some other cause to account 
for the persistent decrease in the numbers of the 
‘“‘ flat-fish’’ in Blakeney Harbour, of which the 
fishermen complain. It is more than probable that 
the birds will be acquitted of the charge preferred 
against them. Some steps must be taken to dis- 
cover the extent of the mortality among these fish 
caused by the fishermen themselves, who take 
incredible numbers in their nets while ‘‘ shrimping,” 
very few of which are ever returned to the sea alive, 

Some attempt must be 





This last aspect, of the 
part played by the Terns, 
in regard to their inter- 
relations with other crea- 
tures, is likely to be pur- 
sued intensively during the 
coming summer; because, 
for some years past, these 
birds have been regarded 
with extreme disfavour by 
the local fishermen, who 
are clamouring for the 
destruction of the colony 
on the ground that the 
birds are responsible for 
the increasing scarcity of 

















made to discover possible 
sources of contamination 
of the water within the 
harbour, and of the dis- 
persal of this at ebb-tide 
We must investigate not 
merely the food of the 
terns, but of the flat-fishes 
as well. It may well be 
that their decline in num- 
bers is due to a decline 
in their tood-supply, or, 
what is also possible, an 
increase in the numbers 
of their enemies other than 
birds. 

Finally, and this is really 








flat-fish in Blakeney Har- 
bour. The matter came to 
a head when, on Feb. 11, 
a conference was held 
in Norwich, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. A. 
Christie, M.P., between delegates from the fisher- 
men, a representative of the Trust, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, and of the Norfolk Wild 
Birds Protection Committee. After a long dis- 
cussion it was agreed : 

That it is desirable that an investigation be 


that no other course was possible. The matter must 
be settled once for all, for it concerns not merely 
the terns of this particular colony 
It is devoutly to be hoped that this investiga- 
tion will be very thorough; so that, when all is 
over, we shall know whether the several species 
display any predilection for any 











particular species of fish, or whether 


AND EGG OF THE COMMON TERN. 


important, an effort must 


COMMONLY LAID ON BARE SAND, OCCASIONALLY WITH HIGHLY PROTECTIVE COLORATION: NESTLINGS be made to arouse an in- 
IN A RUDE NEST: ECCS OF THE LITTLE TERN. 


“ Nestlings of the Common Tern, as with all the terns, are mottled with black, forming a pattern by disintegration of longitudinal 
Stripes. This coloration is highly protective, making the youngsters exceedingly difficult to discover.” 


terest among the fishermen 
in the birds by which they 
are surrounded. Not a little 
of the agitation against 
these terns is due to soreness at the suppression of 
what the men regarded as their ancient right to collect 
their eggs. If we can but get them to look with new 
eyes on the subject of bird protection, we should find 
in them zealous allies, instead of irritated onlookers on 
a scheme in which they can see no reason. We must 





other prey, such as crustacea, makes 
up any appreciable item in their 
diet. It is to be remembered that 
the terns have a quite peculiar 
method of feeding—darting on their 
victims from a height, and seizing 
them with a plunge which half sub 
merges the body. Hence only fishes 
swimming at, or near, the surface 
can be taken The Common Tern 
is said to feed, for the most part 
on small fish—young herrings, whit 
ing, coal-fish, codling, sand-eels, plaice 
lump-suckers, and the fifteen-spined 
stickleback also insects, such as 
beetles, dragon-flies, and crane-flies . 











SHOWING THE MALE BIRD’S CURIOUS ATTITUDE AFTER FEEDING 
SPECIES 
the smallest of our terns. Unlike the Black-headed 


Note the 


HIS MATE: LITTLE TERNS—THE SMALLEST OF OUR 
“The Little Tern 
Gulls, the terns retain their black crowns throughout the year 


Strange posture of the male, after feeding his mate 


made. throughout the breeding seas: of 1925, into 
the nature of the food taken by the terns from the 
time of their arrival in the spring until their de- 
‘parture in the autumn 

Professor Oliver, representing the National Trust, 


and crustacea such as shrimps and 











sand-hoppers 

The Sandwich Tern, the largest 
of our native terns, plunges from a 
greater height than any other species, 
and remains submerged longer. Young 
herrings up to 5 inches in length are 
said to be taken Of course, the character of the diet 
varies with the locality of the colony. Such as are 
located in salt marshes will eat more insects than would 
be the case with colonies on shingle banks It will 
be a matter for surprise if the birds of the Blakeney 


terns 


THE LARGEST OF OUR NATIVE TERNS, ACCUSED BY BLAKENEY 
FISHERMEN OF CAUSING SCARCITY OF FLAT-FISH: A LITTLE 
COLONY OF SANDWICH TERNS, FEEDING ON SAND EELS 
These birds plunge from a greater height, and to a greater depth, than the other 


feed largely on * sand-cels.’ {From a Painting by A. W. Seaby.| 


strive to arouse their interest in the life-histories of 
these “ Sea-swallows,’’ as they have been so aptly 
called. ‘“ Our’’ point of view has never occurred 
to them. It should not be difficult to make ready 
converts 
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THE EARLIEST ROYAL STATUE FOUND JIN SITU: A PHARAOH OF 5000 B.C. 


THE FIRST STATUE OF THE THIRD DYNASTY EVER 
FOUND IN POSITION: THE FIGURE OF ZOSER, AT 22 
SAKKARA. 
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LONDON’S WINTER VISITORS: REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS OF SEAGULLS. 


Coryricut Puorocrarns sy A. H. Hatt. 
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AN EASY WINNER: A BLACK-HEADED GULL CARRYING OFF A PRIZE FROM THE 
PARAPET OF THE EMBANKMENT, MUCH TO THE DISGUST OF HIS COMPETITORS. 





A FOOD QUEUE ON THE EMBANKMENT: A BEVY OF BLACK-HEADED 
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GULLS PICKING UP BITS OF CHEESE FROM THE TOP OF THE PARAPET. Coos 
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*‘CROSS WORDS!" A WNECK-AND-NECK RACE BETWEEN TWO BLACK-HEADED GULLS 
FLYING OVER THE THAMES, READY TO CATCH FOOD THROWN TO THEM IN THE 
AIR, OR PICK IT OFF THE PARAPET. 
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STANDING ON THE PARAPET TO EAT CHEESE: A BLACK-HEADED GULL, | 
ALREADY SHOWING THE DARK CHOCOLATE HEAD-FEATHERS, WITH | 
ANOTHER HOVERING BY. 
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— 


“There are few prettier sights in London during the winter,” writes Mr. A. H. | occasionally brush the faces of those providing these dainties in their anxiety to 
Hall, who took these excellent photographs at !000th of a sscond exposure, “ than get the food ; those which are unsuccessful hover overhead, screaming with disappoint- 
to watch the workers in the vicinity of the Embankment and St. James's Park | ment. When they leave the Thames, as they usually do by the end of March, for 
feeding the black-headed gulls (Larus ridibundus) with scraps of bread. The birds their nesting haunts, at Scoulton Mere in Norfolk, at various places in Lancashire, 
get an easy living, and have become so bold that, in cold weather, they will readily and further North, most of the adult birds will have assumed their breeding 
take food. from the hands, and their dexterity in catching and the amazing postures plumage Some of them are already showing the dark chocolate head-feathers 
they assume are a never-ending source of amusement. They prefer cheese or from which they get their name." On page 339 appears a drawing of seagulls in 
bacon rind, however, to anything less messy than fish or raw meat, and will Kensington Gardens being fed by children sailing their boats on the Round Pond. 
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THE SEAGULL’S WINTER QUARTERS: VISITORS AT THE ROUND POND. 


DRAWN BY C. E. TURNER 






































SEAGULLS IN A LONDON PARK: FEEDING FROM THE HANDS OF CHILDREN SAILING BOATS ON THE ROUND POND— 
A TYPICAL WINTER SCENE IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Every winter, the seagulls come up the Thames in great numbers, and make their The seagulls will catch a dainty morsel thrown to them in the air as they wheel 
winter quarters in and about London. Many are always to be seen at this time by, or will sometimes hover for a moment to take it out of the hand that holds 
of year along the Embankment, swooping and turning in ceaseless gyrations on | it. There is something symbolic and appropriate in this friendship between the 
the look-out for food, as illustrated on page 338. In Kensington Gardens they children of a seafaring race and the migrant birds of the ocean, whose plaintive 
circle over the Round Pond, or settle on the water The novelty of their note conjures up visions of tossing waves and misty headlands. They serve to 
appearance and the memories of the seaside which they recall win them favour remind us that, wherever we go in England, we are never too far inland to 
with the little boys and girls who have gathered round the pond to sail boats forget the call of the sea.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the Unitad Slates and Canada.) 
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EQUITTIO, a small fishing town of 5000 inhabit- 
ants, an hour’s journey from San Sebastian, 

the famous Spanish seaside resort on the Bay of 
Biscay, is very proud of itself to-day. On learning 
the pathetic predicament of the ex-Empress Zita of 
Austria-Hungary —a royal widow with eight young 
children, practically homeless and penniless — the 
people of Lequittio at once offered 
her hospitality, and some two years 
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By BERT GARAI. 


two little white cots a picture of their father, also 
several crucifixes and prayer beads, reminding me 
that the children were being brought up with an 
intense Catholic religious feeling 

The children were told to bring some toys and 
enjoy themselves at play without taking any notice 
of us. Count Degenfeld and Countess G. appeared 


ILED ROYAL CHILDREN: 


A DAY WITH THE YOUNG KING OF HUNGARY AND HIS SEVEN BROTHERS AND SISTERS. 







=> —_—— 


Charlotte running to her nurse and burying her face 
in her lap, while Count Degenfeld strictly asked them 
to remain quiet. 

The photographer had taken one or two poses 
when the camera fell with a crash. Consequently 
we bade “ good-bye,” and arranged to call again 
the next morning to finish the pictures. The boys 
and girls shook hands in their turn, 
strictly observing their ages, and ran 























ago presented her with a villa bought N out to get ready for another unusual 
by public subscription. The ex- a‘ treat. They were invited to take 
Empress had gone to Spain with her . 2 tea with a Hungarian magnate, Count 
children after the death of her hus- “! Joseph Karolyi, who recently bought 
band, the ex-Emperor Karl, in Madeira, ¥ ' : . a house at Lequittio. They were 
and for a time they were guests of ' uae ~~ two hours late for their tea—a rare 
King Alfonso, at El Pardo, near = happening. The children, especially 
Madrid, one of his residences, where —_s the eldest boy, King Otto, rise at 
the youngest child, Archduchess Eliza- . x 7 a.m. every morning. At 7.30 a.m. 
beth Charlotte, was born after her < “ they attend Mass in the little chapel 
father’s death. ; Sees. in the house. At 7.45 a.m., breakfast 

The ex-Empress has since been ee is served. At 8 a.m. their lessons 
living in quict retirement at Lequittio, — oS commence and last until 11 a.m. 
devoting herself to the upbringing a“ =~ = Young Otto is being taught by Count 
of her children. No newspaper men Degenfeld and Father Blazevitch. 
had been allowed near her, but I ; He already speaks, besides his 
was confident that she would be German mother-tongue, Hungarian 
influenced by the fact that the King ™ (which he told me is his favourite 
and Queen of Spain had received us language). He has a good know- 
(myself and a Press photographer) a ledge of French and Spanish, and is 
few days before. Unfortunately, she also being taught Croatian and Eng- 
herself was very ill in bed, but I i > ae lish. Rather too much for a boy of 
explained to Count Westfalen that I = ee” twelve! His favourite lesson is 
would like to spend some time with ae ie or ba history. Count Degenfeld and Father 
the royal children (especially the ee . ee i $y Blazevitch related that he would 
eldest boy, who is acknowledged by = ott sore a. Ny Peas spend hours reading the history of 
some of the Hungarians as their King), Tae his ancestors and of great men all 











in order to study their manners and 
ways of living, and to take photo- 
graphs. Through her Lady-in-Wait- 
ing, Countess G., her Majesty was 
pleased to give me all facilities. 
She was most anxious that I should 
see the young Emperor “as he is, and give a true 
description of his life.” Ex-Empress Zita has been 
rather amazed at the false stories constantly appear- 
ing in the Press regarding the military upbringing 
of the children, their brusque manners, their anti- 
French attitude, and so on. She therefore gave 
her permission, for the first time, to mingle with them 
without any supervision 

Count Westfalen and Count Degenfeld, the 
tutor of “ His Majesty the Emperor,”’ as the 
young lad of thirteen is called by everyone of 
the household, led the way into the garden, 
which faces the sea, the sandy beach, and the 
mountain island. Here we found the royal 
children at play. After we had stood watching 
them for a few moments, unnoticed by them, 
another boy appeared on the terrace, and greeted 
me with a nicely spoken “‘ Bon jour."’ This boy 
is known as “His Majesty the Emperor of 
Austria, and Apostolic King of Hungary.”” He 
is a rather heavily built boy, but his face and 
whole appearance are the picture of perfect 
health and beauty. He wore a sailor suit with 
long trousers. His hair was boyish and rather 
long in front. His eyes were full of intelligence 
and thougiit, and I have seldom seen such eyes 
in a boy of twelve. I at once noticed the 
tremendous difference between him and his 
younger brothers and sisters. While the other 
boys and girls were noisy and full of childish 
mischief, the youthful King-Emperor remained 
quiet, and his thoughts were obviously wander- 
ing It was plain that he alone felt the absence 
of a dearly beloved father, and the agony of 
his dear mother, living the life of an exiled 
widow It was the boy’s Hungarian tutor, a 
Benedictine priest, Jako Blazevitch, who broke 
his reverie by telling him that I was Hungarian 
born and ill understood Hungarian. His eyes 
lit up—he had found a friend in me I could 
read in his eyes "Why am I kept here, when 
millions of Hungarian boys want me to be in 
their midst, and I would love to be with 
them ?”’ 

We had only had time to take two pictures 
of his Majesty, one cycling (his favourite pastime) 
and one standing with his cycle, when a drizzle 
developed into a steady downpour, and we all 
had to take shelter inside. We decided, therefore, 
to photograph them indoors. A large white-walled room 
was selected for this purpose. It was the nursery of the 
two youngest children, girls of two and three years 
old. The room appeared to be a little untidy and 
evidently was not prepared for us. We soon shifted 
the furniture, all the children helping and most anxious 
to be busy and doing something. I noticed above the 


KNOWN TO AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LOYALISTS AS EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA AND KING 
OF HUNGARY: THE ARCHDUKE OTTO, ELDEST SON OF THE LATE EX-EMPEROR KARL 
AND THE EX-EMPRESS ZITA—PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE FIRST TIME RECENTLY The 


AT LEQUITTIO, NEAR SAN SEBASTIAN, IN SPAIN. 


to be quite strict with them, and, while they were 
addressed now and then as “ Archduke Rudolph,” 
or Felix, or “‘ Archduchess,’’ as the case might be, 
I noticed the utter lack of etiquette of which we 
are accustomed to read or see enacted in plays, 
regarding royalty. To me they seemed no royal 
children, but simply a large family. Even the eldest 











over the world. Naturally, he is 
most fond of reading the history 
of Austria-Hungary in its glory. 
other children are taught 

by Miss Biegel, a daughter of Pro- 

fessor Biegel of Vienna. Luncheon 
is served at noon, and after lunch they take half-an- 
hour's rest, then play, walking, riding, etc., till 
3.45 p-m.. Tea is at 4 p.m., and lessons again until 
7 p.m., when a light supper is served. From 7 till 
8 p.m., they are allowed to spend one hour undis- 
turbed with their mother, and then bed-time for all. 
On Thursday afternoon they are all free. One of 
their recreations of which they are very fond is 
Mah Jong, which they play every evening with 
their royal mother. 

On Monday morning we arrived, and at 11 
o'clock the children ran downstairs, just like a 
noisy little class feeling happy at the end of 
the lesson. They rushed through the room and 
grabbed Count Westfalen’s hand, dragged him 
into another room, and started to tease and 
fight him. They were very vivacious and 
extremely pretty, with long, girlishly bobbed 
golden hair, presenting a lovely picture of happy 
childhood, free from worry. Evidently they 
were most fond of Count Westfalen, who seem- 
ingly enjoyed their teasing, for he ran after 
them and chased them round the room. They 
hid behind the curtains, and the room resounded 
with laughter and shrieks. 

The eldest boy, the Emperor, was missing. 
We found him soon afterwards in the garden 
taking instructions from Count Degenfeld regard- 
ing the pictures we wanted to take. He shook 
hands, all smiles, and we made first a special 
close-up of himself. I asked him to laugh, but 
only just a faint smile appeared The next 
photograph was a line-up of them all. We 


had to gather the children from all over the 
garden, as some were riding cycles and 
others playing hide - and - seek. For the last 


group we asked them to pose with their ponies, 
and we had to go to the front garden for 
this purpose. The “ Emperor’’ was sent for 
his pony. He crossed the road to his stable, 
and we noticed how the police who were 
stationed there saluted the boy, who nicely 
acknowledged the salute. While he was getting 








WIDOWED IN 1922, AND NOW LIVING IN RETIREMENT, WITH 
HER EIGHT CHILDREN, AT LEQUITTIO, NEAR SAN SEBASTIAN: 
THE EX-EMPRESS ZITA OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Photographs by Keystone View Co. 


one, “‘ the Emperor,’’ did not escape the same treat- 
ment, except that he was always addressed as 
“ Majesty,”’ whether in German or Hungarian. The 
children brought out all kinds of toys and picture- 
books, and soon there was a little scramble and fight 
about favourite toys or position. This culminated 
in the littl two-year-old Archducheds Elizabeth 


the pony, his two younger brothers, Felix and 
Robert, climbed the iron gate and the rail 
ings, and nearly tore their trousers, jumping 
down rather dirty. A couple of urchins were 


playing near by, pushing a wooden cart 
Archdukes Felix and Robert followed them 
with their eyes, which expressed one desire— 


ad 


“ How we would like to go and play with them 
The pony was brought in, and we made our last 
photograph. All the children were sorry that it 
was the last, especially King Otto. They evidentiv 
enjoyed these extra hours. We then had 
good-bye. 


them 


» 
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INCLUDING “KING OTTO”: THE LATE EX-EMPEROR KARL’S EIGHT CHILDREN. 


Puotocrarns BY Keystone View Co. 
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} OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND THE EX-EMPRESS ZITA--ONE OF THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE EXILED ROYAL CHILDREN. 
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\ SE _ 
A ROVAL LINE IN EXILE: (L. TO R., IN ORDER OF AGE) “KING” OTTO, THE ARCHDUCHESS ADELAIDE, THE ARCHDUKES ROBERT, FELIX, KARL LUDWIG, 
AND RUDOLPH, AND THE ARCHDUCHESSES CHARLOTTE AND ELIZABETH CHARLOTTE, AT THEIR SPANISH HOME AT LEQUITTIO 
— — — — — —_ - ———— —_— ~_—_ ~ 
The photographs here reproduced are of unusual interest as being the first, history, and more conscious of his position and that of his mother, as exiles 
i authorised for publication, of the family of the late ex-Emperor Karl of Austria, than are his light-hearted younger brothers and sisters The figures in the 
who was also King of Hungary His widow, the ex-Empress Zita, is now upper group (easily identified from the other) are (from left to right)—seated 
living in retirement with her eight children—five boys and three girls—at on the floor in front the Archduchess Adelaide (born, January 1914), the 
Lequittio, in Spain, as described in the article on the opposite page, which Archdukes Karl Ludwig (March 1918) and Rudolph (1919), and the Arch 
gives an intimate glimpse into the home life of the royal exiles The eldest duchess Elizabeth Charlotte (1922), the youngest At the back (i. to r.) are 
son, the Archduke Otto, is known in the household as Emperor of Austria and the Archdukes Robert (1915), kneeling, and Felix (1916), seated, “ King” Ott 
King of Hungary, and is recognised as such by Austro-Hungarian loyalists (born November 20, 1912), seated, and the Archduchess Charlotte (1921) standing 


He is now an intelligent and handsome doy of twelve, much given to reading beside him 
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THE HORSE AS “SITTER” TO THE SCULPTOR: HASELTINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CouURTESY OF Mr. HERBERT 
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MODELLED AT THE GREYLING STUD, MORETON PADDOX, MORETON MORRELL : , “IN A VERY BAD TEMPER AND DANGEROUS MOOD": MRS. STANTON’S CHAMPION SHIRE 
MRS. ROBERT EMET’S CHAMPION PERCHERON, RHUM, ‘“‘A MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN."’ STALLION, HARBRO NULLI SECUNDUS, AT SNELSTON HALL, ASHBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE. 
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“A TYPICAL AND PERFECT SPECIMEN OF A GRAND NATIONAL WINNER’: MR. HASELTINE’S CLAY MODEL OF SERGEANT MURPHY : 
(THE WINNER OF THE RACE IN 1923) MADE AT NEWMARKET. = “Nt 
The interest in horses aroused by the Shire Horse Show, just held at the Agricultural Hall, Islington (from February 24 to 27), makes opportune these ; 
remarkable clay models by a well-known animal-sculptor, Mr. Herbert Haseltine, whose work is already familiar to our readers In our issue of April 19 | 
1 


last we illustrated his fine War Memorial statue for the Cavalry Club, entitled The Empty Saddle,” and in that of June 25, 1921, we gave his admirable 
figures of American polo-players in action Mr. Haseltine himself served with the American Army in the war, and was one of the first organisers of the 
camouflage section His “‘ Field Artillery’ group has since been purchased by the French Government for the Luxembourg He has exhibited at the Salon, 
the Royal Academy, and several international exhibitions, and has executed bronzes for the late King Edward and for King Alfonso Besides ho ses, he 
has modelled cattle, sheep, and pigs In some notes on the above examples, he says: “‘ The Percherons, although a French breed, have been winning 
championships at the Royal, and I consider them quite indispensable to be added to the other group of cart-horses. Rhum was a magnificent specimen, 
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MODELS TO COMPARE WITH SHIRE SHOW LIVING EXHIBITS. 


HASELTINE, THE WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN ANIMAL-SCULPTOR. 


seeennans. 














‘ | 


OF A FRENCH BREED OF CART-HORSES, WINNERS OF CHAMPIONSHIPS AT THE = 
ROYAL SHOW: MRS. ROBERT EMET’S PERCHERON MARE, MESSALINE, AND FOAL. 


“FULL OF COURAGE AND FIRE AND GENTLE AS A LAMB": MRS. ROBERT EMET 
CHAMPION PERCHERON, RHUM-—ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MODEL. 


Aveo enannnnannnenys seseneneesss sesanenes eaten vans eueesanenuanecuwaennanentercutrsns iste tennnescaraennyannnscess 
sanananveneenererenaenauseuteeunseseneuseeuesentansensevesemnmeesnnenseeqeseneunceusesenuaneees: 


A SUPERB STALLION OF THE SUFFOLK BREED: SUDBOURNE PREMIER, AT THE ESTATE OF THE 
WAS WALKED UP AND DOWN IN THE, STABLE YARD, OWING 


LATE LORD MANTON, MODELLED WHILE THE HORSE 


full of courage and fire and, on the other hand, as gentle as a lamb. I was able to take the measurements of his legs and walk all round him without the 
slightest danger of being kicked. . . . Mrs. Stanton’s champion Shire stallion, Harbro Nulli 

season, however, he was in a very bad temper and dangerous mood, and had 
as possible, not to talk nor to think of touching him 


Secundus, was a very magnificent specimen. During the mating 
to have a bluff over his eyes all the time. I was warned to work as quietly 
When the time came to model the eyes, I had to suggest that the bluff be removed. 
me with a kindly eye. . . Sudbourne Premier was superb It was suggested that the yard was a bit too cold for the horse to stand, so | solved that 
problem by having him walked up and down—/, however, could not do likewise. . . . Sergeant Murphy I modelled at Newmarket, and | consider him a 
typical and perfect specimen of a Grand National winner. Some of the models are in plaster of Paris and some in plasticine. They are all unfinished 
some of them only begun, in fact, the record of first impressions of the animal, five to ten days’ work on each.” 


He did not view 
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UR debt to literary America of to-day, and the problem 
generally of a satisfactory relation between the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres, has been much in the 
air of late. Some time ago, in speaking of Mr. Belloc’s 
“* The Contrast,” I harked back to that other most suggest- 
ive book, * Between the Old World and the New,” by 
Signor Guglielmo Ferrero. To that pair of calm inter- 
national philosophies must now be added a third—not 
calm, for it reflects the restless young intelligence of 
to-day, in its most acute and eager reaching out after 
an ideal to-morrow. It has, however, this much in 
common with the other two works — that it finds its 
keynote and leading theme in the contrasts between 
America and Europe This vivid little series of impres- 
West,” by Bryher (Cape; 4s. 6d.), is the record 
of a passionate pilgrimage from East to West. 


sions, 


The pilgrim, evidently a woman, war-weary and sick 
of post-war Europe, had been captivated by the newer 
American literature, and went out to see for herself the 
country she fancied must be reflected in the works of 
these writers. She sought, too, escape into the freedom 
of the wilds California was to be her Eldorado The 
result was part disillusion, part discovery, as always on 
these adventurous quests. 


In New York streets she found no flowers of poetry, 
but she realised the barbaric 
‘ Punic” beauty of the city, which 


By J. D. SYMON. 


Seymour endeavoured to show that Bvron’s gnomic saying— 


Man’s love is of man's life a thing apart ; 

’Tis woman's whole existence, 

woman movement,”’ we are 
informed, has discounted it. ‘‘ We have,’’ says Mrs. Kean 
Seymour, changed all that. The extraordinary thing, 
however, is that the psychologists and novelists have not 
changed at all; that they continue to present woman as 
though she were still the creature of yesterday and the 
day before yesterday.” 


no longer holds good. The 


This novelist, it seemed, knew better. She was not one 
to yield to any such deplorable fallacy. According to 
current talk, she had dealt the romantic tradition a blow 
from which it was not likely to recover. ‘ Marry!” cried 
I, in my old-fashioned way, “ this is somewhat! Let me 
read the dear lady’s novel at once, and learn how the new 
leaven works in womankind.” But, as I read, the thrill I 
had expected delayed its coming. The attack seemed to 
be delivered in part against the wrong position, a so-called 
romantic tradition that is unworthy of the name—the 
works and wiles «{ the merely parasitic woman, to whom 
love is a commodity of the market-place. There is another 
‘romantic,’ but she is merely a stupid visionary. Thus 
far, disappointment. 


Then a strange thing happened, and the expected 


thinking. She says Eve has changed. But has she ? When 
this novelist sets out to reason (like a cultivated, progres- 
sive woman) on romanticism she comes to grief, but all the 
time her intuitional self was creating an Eve outwardly 
perhaps of the new model, but inwardly as old as the first 
of her sex. Adela Stokes’s narrative (she was, mark you, a 
novelist by profession), centred as it is on the romance of 
her life, recalls that letter of John Alden’s where the 
treacherous pen sang and shouted the name of Priscilla. 
When Mrs. Kean Seymour complains that, while women 
have changed, *‘ the psychologists and novelists have not 
changed at all,” she herself, willy nilly, takes a bench 
in that backward galley. For the next fifty years she 
would forbid men to make another axiomatic statement 
about women. It will not be necessary. She has shown, 
in spite of her theorising, that Byron’s old axiom is stil? 
axiomatic—a self-evident proposition requiring no proof. 


That the novelists have not changed is sufficiently 
evident from five other new books. These are obstinately 
romantic in their essence, even where they hob-nob with 
realism. It looks, in fact, as if the romantic line on the 
chart of fiction (one must be scientific nowadays) had 
taken an upward curve. I have made in these recent 
days the acquaintance of another woman who might be 
called a severely practical person, and who never lost sight 
©. her first dream even when that came to nothing. She 
could assert with a gallant assump- 
tion of modern’ unsentimentality, 





she has described in her staccato 
prose as excellently as it has yet 
been caught by any picturesque 
writer since the late James Huneker 
realised “ the fatally fascinating sky- 
line of Lower Manhattan.” She dis- 
covered that, while the Eastern-born 
cannot get the right perspective of 
Europe until he has seen New York, 
the new American poets have only 
achieved originality in the effort to 
escape from their surroundings. Cali- 
fornia was utter disillusion — “ the 
Riviera wrong side up,” a pande- 
monium of good-natured *‘ commu 
nity spirit” (i.c., female inquisitive- 
ness) and movies in the making \ 
place to flee from, and she filed. 


That flight was fortunate for 
Brvher’s readers, for the return 
journey across the American conti- 
nent inspired her to a little master- 
piece of impressionistic descrip- 
tion. In a few touches she has seized 
and communicated the changes of 
landscape the Californian orange 
farms ; through red canyons; across 
Arizona, simply space—an im- 
mense waste unconscious of one’s 
thoughts’; the monotonous wheat 
belt, with its terrible sense of 
human isolation ; the pressing-in of 








**My youthful romance refused to be 
life-long and left me extremely un 
romantic.”” But she added, with 
delightful self - revelation, ‘* There 
can't be a_ bigger defeat for a 
woman than that.”” Once more an 
indi-ation (unwitting, perhaps, but 
significant) that this affair is 
‘woman's whole existence.” Mary 
Conyers, the heroine of Mrs. Hicks 
Beach’s novel, ‘ BLACKMARSTON 
(Constable ; 7s. 6d.), had many in- 
terests: she was a woman of affairs, 
a City merchant and a great land- 
owner, whose cheated passion merely 
took another form, that of vicarious 
motherhood of her heritage and care 
for the fitting continuance (although 
not through herself) of the Conyers 
line. And even then, although her 
first man was hopeless and a dis- 
appointment, she could still dream of 
a mate whose attributes and qualities 
she had visualised. The book has 
much more in it than this, and } 
advise you to read “‘ Blackmarston” 

one of the best and most origi- 
nal family histories in recent fiction. 
Mary Conyers, that incorrigible ro- 
mantic, is a fine character study, 
a real creation, and the people 
about her—a great company are 


> 








population as Chicago drew near; 
and thence ice more to New York, 
with its babble of an uncertain and 
unsatisfying culture 


parallel in microcosm to the more 
elaborate London literary satire of 
Miss Dane's *‘ Legend.” 


On the larger issue, American 
civilisation as distinct from inevitable minor vagaries 
of a literary movement still in embryo, this writer has 
grasped essential truth Here was a different civil- 
isation, different gestures, another way of approach 
The bird-Indian thinness, the leaf-sharp faces of the 
girls that passed, could not have been forged under 
a European sky It was a loveliness you could not know 
The signs flashing out, the too 
clear stars, were hieroglyphics of a thought not one’s 
thought teautiful, brutal, incredibly destructive.” No 
one who has come under the spell of New York by night 
and day but will acknowledge the justice of Bryher’s 
emotion, ti 
of the city, before she turned again Eastward to 


unless you had been over 


ve accuracy of her impression in her last vision 
Europe, 
ready for rediscovery 


Many subtly etched characters, types for the most part 
of the ultra-literary American, new and slightly antique, flit 
across the scene [hey are presented with humour and 
or commend 
themselves and their theories out of their own mouths 
Some of them make comments on the present state of 
British literary criticism which afford most salutary reading 
to a reviewer who is inclined to uphold the romantik 
ingeable I am 
not sure that certain of Bryher’s people have converted 
me to the horrors of Vi 
however, that they should have their fling at the 
abandoned period and all its works Nor is the other 
part left unheard 


satire; their creator leaves them to condemn 


tradition, in its essence, as a thing 


torianism It is of their essence, 


The Romantic Tradition, in spite of shrewd knocks, has 
vitality that defeats its critics. Of this we 
have recently had an amusing example A novel, writ- 
ten, it was said, as a deliberate exposure of the romanti 
tradition, attracted a good deal of notice on that account, 
and the author found a further opportunity of pursuing her 
subject in the Evening Standard There, in an article en- 
titled Putting Love in Its Place,” Mrs. Beatrice Kean 


a resilient 


THE WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN 


British champion animals (including also cattle, sheep, and 
in London next autumn 
stallion, “ Field-Marshal 


his number, and on the front page, we illustrate the remarkable clay models of horses made 


They form part of 
gs), which he is preparing for 





The model on which he is seen at work above is that of the 


thrill arrived in a quite unexpected way. For the story is 
told by another and very different kind of woman, who, 
consciously or unconsciously, betrays herself to the old 
tradition. This amiable, intelligent, and delightful creature, 
a modern of moderns, loved, hopelessly but irrevocably, 
and every line she writes gives implicit proof that to her love 
was indeed “ woman's whole existence Byron could not 
have a better vindication. This frustrated but unembittered 
spinster is still faithful to her lost lover, and when he died 
she devoted herself to his children 
her life still centred 
even by death 


In that legacy of love 
Her flame was not to be quenched 


But for Mrs. Kean Seymour's newspaper article, I would 
have supposed that she had devised a master-stroke of 
quiet irony in her presentation of Adela Stokes. As it is, 
I can now only believe that she did not see where her own 
creation was leading her. It is not the first time that Eros 
denied has taken the form of Nemesis. It is a plaguey way 
the boy has, and beyond doubt he learned the trick from 
his mother It is a pity, I think, that so much has been 
made of * Tue Romantic Trapition ” (Chapman and Hall ; 
7s. 6d.) as an onslaught on romanticism That is the least 
satisfactory part of the novel. Had it not been so loudly 
insisted upon, the author might have escaped temptation 
to elaborate her theories in an article that makes us doubt 
whether she saw the real inwardness of Adela Stokes 
Consciously or not, however, Mrs. Kean Seymour, while 
girding at pinchbeck romanticists, has created a true and 
memorable romantic whom she herself loves Yet she can 
write, [he feminine tradition of love, which at source is 
the masculine tradition of love, is definitely on the wane— 
an inevitable result of woman's more normal develop- 
ment.” 


This, one hopes, is true of her wretched Sophie, the 
parasite ; but to take that frail unfortunate, or even virtuous 
Enid Armfield, blind in her bigotry, as typical romantics 
is only anoth- 


example of Mrs. Seymour's confused 


an exhibition to be held 
King’s champion Shire 
Vv.” Mr. Haseltine points out that the models illustrated are unfinished 


his career and previous work are given in the note on our double-page.—{Pholograph by Topical.) 


real also. 


ANIMAL-SCULPTOR WHOSE WORK IS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS ‘ 
NUMBER: MR. HERBERT HASELTINE, WITH HIS MODEL OF ONE OF THE KING’S HORSES. 
The . party in On a double-page in 
Greenwich Village is a Transatlantic by Mr. Herbert Haseltine, the well-known American animal 


It is a story of the landed 
classes, their virtues and their pre- 
judices, under the reactions of the 
pre-war and post-war world. These 
prejudices, in the narrower con- 
cern of mere pride of birth and the 
Some details of non - intrusion view of suitable 
marriage for daughters, has given 
one of the young moderns a cue 
for a novel that, as far as its actual theme is con- 
cerned, will be voted frankly old - fashioned. The 
sophisticated may raise a supercilious eyebrow and ask 
what has persuaded Mr. Michael Sadleir, of all writers, 
to pass by hot and heady sinfulness, and to tell once more, 
in clean simplicity, the old tale of the Squire’s daughter 
and the detrimental But in “ Tue Nosiest Fraiuty” 
(Constable ; 7s. 6d.), Mr. Sadleir is justified of his appeal 
to romantic passion, and his creation of a heroine who, 
although sufficiently of the present day to be a rebel 
against the institution of aristocracy, had no feminist "’ 
preoccupations. Catherine, younger daughter of Sir 
Harry Ormond of Fleddon Park, found in romantic love 
for the local veterinary surgeon a sufficient end and ful- 
filment of existence. Her romance begot romance of a 
very moving and agitating kind 
primitive cudgelling and bloodshed. 


of thirty figures of 


descending even to 


One goes into queer, but not unrelievedly objection- 
able, company in another new book by a r alist, who 
cannot escape the romantic This is Mr. George Blake's 
study of Glasgow Communism, Iue Witp Men” (Grant 
Richards; 7s. 6d which I have read with great enjoy- 
ment. I pass over a serious derangement of the time 
unities, which carries us eighteen years forward from the 
Great War, to praise the characterisation, notably the 
figure of Belle Baxter, a true and telling portrait of a humble 
Scotswoman who is, in her lowly sphere, a great lady 
What the potent, grave, and reverend seigniors of the Second 
City in the Empire will say about one grimly humorous, 
non-Prohibition scene in their august Council Chamber, 
I do not inquire Mr. Blake can settle that with them. 
He may have data. His Glasgow topography and neigh- 
bouring landscape is at any rate splendid And once 
again Mr. Blake, that stern realist, scores in his presentation 
of young romantic love, the be-all and the end-all of life 
for his luckless young hero and heroine It seems as 
if their little drama were not yet fully played out. Per- 
haps Mr. Blake has more to tell us about them 
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REPRODUCED FOR THE FIRST TIME: A RARE EXAMPLE OF VERMEER. 


CED BY CourTEsy or Mr. Frank M. Sapin, oF 172, New Bonn Street, rrom tHe Orictnat tn His Possession. (Coryricut.) 


POP Re Fo ee Sr ee af 





‘A TOU! DE FORCE OF GOLDEN LIGHT’: A LITTLE-KNOWN PICTURE BY THE GREAT DUTCH MASTER, VERMEER 
OF DELFT, SOME OF WHOSE WORKS HAVE FETCHED FROM £30, [50, 000. DIMENSIONS, 44) BY | INCHES. 


Delft. the Dutch painter f wi there e le which Ver r still shows the influence of his master, Karel Fabritius The 
ed example a 1inst t Remt t as rise picture is signed in full and i ‘ as an authentic work by eminent 
olden light The subject 
dow. of the s ot whuicl 
The picture formerly belonged t 


whose father acquired it about 1863 
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When Malta was Part of the Eur-African Cand-Bridae : 


A PREHISTORIC BIG-GAME DRIVE. 














i hae who examine Mr. Forestier’s spirited 

reproduction (See pages 350-351) of a hunting 
scene in Ancient Malta—Malta when it formed part 
of the land bridge which united Europe to Africa 
will at once ask, How much is fact and how much 
imagination ? In this brief article I shall seek to 
answer these questions. 


The locality chosen for the drawing is a 


is well known. At the famous caves of Grimaldi, 
near Mentone, the deposits containing the terminal 
culture of Mousterian man lie over this ancient beach ; 
this places the period of submergence—the period 
im which the fossil bones in the floor of Ghar Dalam 
were awash and rolled—at about 25,000 B.c. 





Ry SIR ARTHUR KEITH, F.R.S., M.D., F.R.C.S., LL.D., Conseroator of the Museum and Hunterian Professor, Royal College of Surgeons, Secretary of the Royal Institution, 
Author of *‘ The Antiquity of Man,” ele, 


battues of wild game, we seem to have a reasonable 
explanation in sight. At Solutré, a pal#olithic 
station of the Aurignacian period, lying in the valley 
of the Saéne, forty miles north of Lyons, the hunters 
apparently succeeded in corralling wild horses, for 
deposits of charred bones of these animals extend 
over several acres. At Predmost, in Moravia, 
there are equally extensive deposits of fossil 





reality—-it is a rocky ravine, the dry bed 
of stream in the south-eastern corner of 
Malta. In Mr. Forestier’s picture the spectator 
looks down this ravine, or wady, and at a 
distance of half a mile there is seen not the 
ample, almost land-locked bay—the Marsa 
Scirocco—which meets our eye to-day, but 
a fresh-water lake fringed with semi-tropical 
vegetation. Here we pass from fact to 
inference, but it is a legitimate inference, for 
that Malta stood at time 2000 feet 
higher above the sea than it now does and 
formed part of the great Eur-African land- 
bridge is a proved and accepted geological 
fact. And when the contour of the surround- 
ing floor of the Mediterranean noted, it 
is seen that the present salt-sea bay of Marsa 
Scirocco must have been a fresh-water lake, 
and that the stream which drained this 
lake must have flowed southwards to empty 
its waters into a sea or lake which stretched 
across almost the whole width of the land- 
bridge. 

That the ravine or wady in which the 
battue of elephants is depicted is of very 


a 


one 


is 








ba 


A Maotrrcamanaan Basin 









bones of mammoth. When we take these 
facts into consideration, and observe how 
favourably the south-eastern corner of ancient 
Pleistocene Malta lent itself for organised 
battues, we obtain a feasible explanation of 
how the Dalam Cave came to be a vast 
mausoleum for great game in the early days 
of the land-bridge. It is not difficult to 
conceive how ancient hunters stampeded 
herds of wild game, browsing on the shores 
of the lake, and caused them to make their 
escape by the ravine leading past the gaping 
mouth of the cave—then much more ample 
than now ; nor, in supposing that the ancient 
hunters were capable of heading flying herds 
towards the mouth of the cave, are we laying 
too great a strain on their known intelligence. 

The ancient hunters portrayed by Mr. 
Forestier belong to that peculiar species 
of mankind—the Neanderthal species—which 
became extinct in Europe at the end of the 
period of Mousterian culture-—a date which 
may be provisionally fixed at 25,000 B.c, 
What is his justification for representing the 
population of the ancient land-bridge as of 








early Pleistocene date we have the most PRESENT LAND ji} ‘ ee the Neanderthal species ? In the bone breccia 
convincing evidence. It is the evidence of Prenisromc Eur-AFRiCAN ee aa 3 of the cave we have found nothing of human 
the kind provided by caves. On the left LAND- BRIDGE (WOW SUBMERGEDZZ3 ©? Ries Be workmanship, nor have we seen any certain 
side or bank of the ravine is seen the open- : mark of man’s hand on the fossil fragments. 
ing of the vast and famous cave of Dalam— Tues sted 4 “ ™ cere y My reason for advising him to represent the 
Ghar Dalam. The mouth, which is situated ee saad hunters as Neanderthal men was this. Over 
50 feet above the present sea level, leads the bone breccia comes a stratum ot red cave 
into a cavernous chamber trending in a EXPLAINING THE PRESENCE OF ELEPHANT AND HIPPOPOTAMUS BONES earth, some six or seven feet in depth; it 
north - westerly direction for over 400 feet, IN A MALTESE CAVERN: A MAP OF THE PREHISTORIC EUR-AFRICAN was deposited when the elevation of the 


and then breaking up into branches which 
penetrate 300 feet still further. The main 
cave varies in width from 20 to 60 feet, and 
from 10 to 18 feet in height, but its most 
important feature for us its floor. The de- 
posits in its floor have a depth varying from 16 to 
18 feet. Many excavators have explored its floor in 
recent years—Dr. Thomas Ashby, Professor Zammit, 


18 


and particularly Dr. G. Despott, Curator of the 
Natural History Museum, Malta. Their work has 
been co-ordinated and amplified by Mr. George 


Sinclair, who has shown that the deposits in the floor 
of Ghar Dalam represent the accumulation of 
four different ages. 


LAND BRIDGE AT 


ITS MAXIMUM ELEVATION (3600 FT.), 
SICILY AND MALTA AND A GREAT SALT LAKE. 
From a Map Prepared by Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S 


In the period of submergence, when the fossil bones 
in Ghar Dalam were subjected to sea action and 
pounded into their present state, the land-bridge had 
long since disappeared ; Malta must have been reduced 
to a small island and its fauna reduced or extinguished. 
The time at which the herds and droves of great 
mammals entered the cave must thus go back to the 
time of the land-bridge, when the Marsa Scirocco was 


INCLUDING 


land-bridge had again set in, and when repre- 
sentatives of a later kind of elephant, hippo- 
potamus, and stag made their appearance on 


it. Embedded in the red cave earth of the 
floor of the cave, fossil remains of these animals 
occur, and with them has been found a trace—a 


most unmistakable one—of Neanderthal man in the 
form of two of his upper molar teeth. Later-day 
Neanderthal man had molar teeth of a most dis 
tinctive kind. These teeth were unearthed by Dr. G 
Despott in 1917, and they were sent home to me 
so that I might make a very thorough examination 

of them The result of this examination 

has been to convince me that there can 


















































There is, first, the deepest and oldest stratum be no doubt of their being those of Nean- 
of all—-a clay, which does not concern us, as it “~~ - derthal man, and that this species of 
contains no fossil remains: it is sterile. Over it z ae mankind occupied the great land-bridge 
comes a most remarkable bed, stretching from F ? ar eet. Stam, oll in its second elevation. We know thata 
end to end of the floor of the cave, and varying 2 | primitive form of Neanderthal man was 
in thickness from 2} to 34 feet. It is composed = — ener Frc umonec ut | already established in Europe at the 
of water-rolled fragments of bones of three 3 — Soe earns earliest phase of the Pleistocene period. 
extinct species of elephants and two of hippopo- $ r Guntimdiiimtns We have definite evidence of the existence 
tami. Some- aul te : = (WOQKU NG Um WARDS ) of an allied 
how or other Cress Section Teewch No | Cross Secrion: Tween No 2 species in 

, LOOKING tnwnrag LOOMING anos) ; 
thousands vais : ‘ ‘ ; =—_ ancien t 
upon thou- | Africa; it 
sandsof these ° — Ls was a con- 
animals had i; sideration of 
entered Ghar . \e - "ne: Gemme Set Lon . all these facts 
Dalam and which led me 
left their s¢ ee -+= to advise Mr. 
bones on the : 3 Forestier to 
floor. We do .: T , depict the 
not know the j : ancient hunt- 
exact phase ‘i ers of the 
ofthe Pleisto- 4 b older land- 
cene period bridge as of 
when these awed ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee the Neander- 
great mobs of thal species. 
elephants I know 
and hipp ypo- SHOWING THE ENTRANCE (LEFT) AND TRENCHES WHERE ELEPHANT AND HIPPOPOTAMUS BONES WERE FOUND A GROUND PLAN very well that 
tami were OF THE DHAR GALAM CAVE IN MALTA, AND (ABOVE) CROSS SECTIONS OF THE THREE TRENCHES (LOOKING INWARDS), my orthodox 
entombed in From a Plan Prepared by Siw Arthur Keith, F.R.S. and = strictly 
the cave it scientific col- 
was a very ancient phase but we can infer how a fresh-water lake and had herds of elephants and leagues will hold that Mr. Forestier’s drawing 
their fossil bones became rolled intu fragments hippopotami browsing on its flat shores But what represents a hypothesis which far outruns legiti 
resembling pebbles on the sea beach, and also when circumstances compelled or induced these ancient mate bounds With this attitude I disagree. Ex 
this rolling took place. The stratum of bone-breccia forms of elephant and hippopotamus to enter the ploration of this important cave in Malta has yielded 
lies 30 feet above the shore level of the adjacent cave and die in such numbers ? us an abundant harvest of facts; we have to explain 
Mediterranean Now all around this sea there is an When we take into consideration the fact that them and to correlate them with the discoveries made 
ancient beach. showing that there was a time when men of the Aurignacian period—the successors of in the caves of Europe and of Africa. And when this 
the present shore-line was submerged 30 feet below Mousterian man—organised in France and in that is done there will be found an abundant justification for 
wil it yw stands The date of this submergence part of Europe which is now Czecho Slovakia great 


the liberty which Mr. Forestier bas given to his pencil. 
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WHEN EUROPE AND AFRICA WERE UNITED BY A LAND-BRIDGE, £06 


RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING BY A. FORESTIER, FROM MATERIAL SUPI 








NEANDERTHAL MEN STAMPEDING ELEPHANTS AND “HIPPOS” INTO A CAVE IN MALTA, THI 


This remarkably interesting reconstruction drawing of an incident in the life of prehistoric man in Malta, which once formed part of a great land-bridge con- land 
necting Europe with Africa, gives pictorial expression to a theory propounded by Sir Arthur Keith, the famous anthropologist, in his article published on ‘= Keit 
page 349 of this number. After explaining geological changes in the locality of the Ghar Dalam cave, still existing in a ravine in the south-eastern corner Indi 
of the island, he goes on to describe the deposits in the cave floor in the light of recent researches. One stratum “‘is composed of wiiter-rolled fragments 5 tour 
of bones of three extinct species of elephants and two of hippopotami Somehow or other, thousands upon thousands of these animals had entered Ghar 
Dalam and left their bones on the floor.” There was a time when the present shore-line of the Mediterranean was submerged 30 ft. below where it now 
stands, and the period of submergence, in which the fossil bones in the cave were awash and rolled by the sea, is known to have been about 25,000 B.C. 
The land-bridge had then long since disappeared, leaving Malta a small island, with its fauna reduced or extinguished. It must have been while the 
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E,SOVER 25,000 YEARS AGO: A PREHISTORIC “KHEDDAH.” 


ERIAL ScyuppLIED BY SIR ARTHUR KEITH, F.RS.. THE FAMOUS ANTHROPOLOGIST. 
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: 
LTA. THEN PART OF THE GREAT EUR-AFRICAN LAND-BRIDGE: A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING. 


e con- land-bridge still existed that the herds of great mammals entered the cave. But what was it that compelled or induced them to do so? 


corner India and adjacent countries to capture wild elephants, by driving them into a kheddah, or corral, as witnessed by the Prince of Wales during his 


gments tour, and illustrated several times in this paper Sir Arthur Keith concludes by explaining why (going beyond ‘“‘ orthodox" scientific opinion) 


Sir 
ed on ) Keith concludes that the animals were stampeded into the cave by prehistoric hunters. Much the same methods, though more elaborate, are still 


Arthur 


used in 


Eastern 
he advised 


Mr. Forestier to represent the hunters as belonging to the Neanderthal species, which became extinct in Europe about 25,000 B.C. ‘‘ Over the bone breccia,” 


he writes, comes a stratum of red cave earth deposited when the elevation of the land-bridge had again set in and when representatives 


of 


a 


later 


kind of elephant, hippopotamus, and stag made their appearance in it. Embedded in the red cave earth, fossil remains of these animals occur, and with them 


has been found a trace—a most unmistakable one—of Neanderthal man in the form of two of his upper molar teeth Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada.) 
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World of the Cheatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 
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EDEN PHILLPOTTS'S “COMEDY ROYAL.” —— CYRIL HARCOURT’S LAST PLAY. 


this work (‘‘ A Comedy Royal ”’), 
printed, of Eden Phillpotts, to whom 


ae 


privately 


we owe The Farmer's Wite one of the best 
comedies of the day (still running merrily at the 
Court), I am tempted to write an open letter, and 
head it as follows 
To Miss Syspit THORNDIKE 

“Doctor, Artist, Friend! 

“I still hear the ec! of vour witching words 
uttered at the O.P. Banquet in your honour, when 
vou rejoiced that, thanks to the success of ‘ Saint 


then it is a laugh within: outwardly the union of 
the lovers, by the acclamation of the people in the 
cathedral, is all solemnity and grandeur. The humour 
of the situation is there, but it is exalted and wrapped 
in romance and splendour 

‘As it stands in the book, the play is too long 
Phillpotts is a minute drawer of character ; thus he 
detail ; he be too explicit 


lest his producer should not seize every /inesse, 


lingers in would rather 


every 


tone of light and shade In plastic representation 
this embarrass de richesse can be easily lightened 
But, when all is said, the chief, the magnificent 

















A FAMOUS 
A DRINKING 


MARIA SOLVEG), ANI 

Joan,’ the time had now me when you could let 

ur fancy have free rein and allow yourself the 

luxury of producing plays irrespective of com- 
mercial considerations 

And here is one after your heart, and entirely 


befitting vour manifold gifts It is called ‘ A Comedy 


Royal,’ by Eden Phillpotts, and so verily so in the 
luxury of 
trammelle 
ture on its 


National 
recur to the 


thought and surroundings that no 


1 by box-office 


manager 


considerations yuld ven- 


launching ; wherefore, as we have no 
the author has had to 


liberality of his publisher, Mr, Werner 


Theatre is yet 


Yet this play 


the comparative 


is eminently called to emerge from 
bushel’ of covers to the light of the 


prosceniun It is complex ; it is fastidious ; it demands 
artists histrionic as well as pictorial in all directions, 
to vitalise its charm and power. But it is perfectly 
actabl Let Phillpotts, in his own words, lift the 
soul of the play from the body of the text— 


Ihe story here submitted, in terms of the modern stage: 
therefore, but strives to live: for it 

eternal problems of love and hats 
religion and politics, state-craft 


is not archaik deals 
and 


ounter-craft, 


wartar 
and <« 


that challenge as fiercely to-day as when the Byzantines 
made a world wonder No solutions emerge, other than 
those acl ed | vanished shadows from the past, with 
the a i political con nee exactly similar to our own, 
but it t barbaric omnipoten proper to their 
ti wer alone did they differ from our occa 
for t ruler spirit changes never, and 
de “Ta ! nl t afe under mediocracy a fact 
f the future may illuminat: 
I td 1 th ma by dry-bone 
rat t - r t to that the invas 
¢ 7 I npi that the main P t 
tl | : at Her A queen w the 
barba 1s will of her late husband. has be: vowed 
to perennial widowhood ; that she had to fight bad 
ounsellor { much shrewciness and sagacity that 
in obedience to her vow, she had to commit her wooer 
and triend to prison for the avowal of his love : that 
her love npelled her to scale the prison wall in dis 
guise ind hat at length. b the tratagem of her 
lover, the deed of sacrifice was annulled and she wa 
free to mart the man who alone was worthy of 
her partnership 
Of course there are many ramifications crait 
and plotting of Oriental ingenuity run rife throughout 
the play lhe vein of comedy is never turbulent 
but rather ironical, a n the Aautle mé die { the 
French stage [he real laugh is at the end, when 
love and fealty triumph over roguery But even 


REINHARDT PRODUCTION REVIVED UNDER 
SCENE IN THE SHEIK’S PALACE, WITH NUR-AL-DIN (MR 


OTHER AUSPICES AT THE COLISEUM: “SUMURUN” 


WALTER RILLA), SUMURUN (MISS 
GIRLS OF THE HAREM 
merit of this regal ‘Comedy Royal’ is its divine 


It is a festival of language. I 
such 


power olf expression 


bow in deference to such exquisite idiom, to 


such distinction of 
such metaphoric splendour 
the organ when ‘ Te 
arches. May I be forgiven if I exag- 


choice of words, to phrasing, 


I was carried away as by 
jubilates 


the chords of Deum 


under Gothic 


the 


is now being tried in provinces. It is a very 
clever piece of work—a satire on Kings and Bol- 
shevists—which should attract a London manager. 
Mr. Langhorne Burton (who plays the King with 


skill and personality) was well advised to try his 


luck with it With a little modification of length 
and a little chastening of the all-too-obvious jesting 
concerning gout and its sovereign cure, it will prove 


French in its facility of 
dialogue as well as in its build ; something after the 
Flers and de Caillavet style, but understandable 
to English audiences, and in its way quite as brilliant 
and as saucv as “ Le before he fell from 
grace and became a short-lived ‘‘ Royal 
Visitor.’ 

In “ Just—a King 
idea. Kings are merely men; cease to 
be idealists there is Thirdls 
when a king has stuff in him, he need not submit to 
a marriage of convenience, and he may single-handed 
fight and vanquish the dragon of rebellion. It 
would spoil the game to tell more of the plot, which 
the late Mr. Harcourt has handled with much dexterity 
and ingenuity. We got merry 
life ; say in Albania when Mprat 
of Bolshevenia as it plots and 
newspaper bosses trying to rule countries from Fleet 
Street desks; of charming shorthand-typing 
taries becoming queens 


very amusing. It is almost 


Roi was 


tedious, 


there is a pleasant 
Bolshevists 


triple 


when cash in sight 


glimpses of court 
of Wied was King 
plays in Solx otf 
sec re 


without knowing it It is 


all blague and blarney, but funny and written with 
a pointed pen. 

So much for the play. Now for a “ find” or 
two in a capable cast including Miss Mary 
O'Farrell, Miss Hilda Bruce Potter, Mr. Fred Lewis, 
and Miss Helen Green, all excellent and known to 


fame in London. It has been than once my 


privilege to discover, at the seaside or in a provincial 


more 


town, actors who, brought to notice, have done well 
in the Metropolis. The cast of “ Just—a King 

revealed no fewer than three such artists, every 
one of whom was new to me, although for aught | 
know they may be brave “old stagers.”” 1 refer to 
Messrs. J. J. Bartlett, Arthur Leyland, and Herbert 


Vyvyan Mr. Bartlett's great newspaper proprietor 


mastermece foul courl—as fine a 
So was Mr 


could 


was a piece of 
character acting as can be conceived Arthur 
Bolshevist kings 


and kingdoms, yet yield to the temptations of such 


Leyland as the who destroy 


fortune as “ oil wells” was the 
fanatic to the life: 


with wandering 


would promise He 
the superman of the lower scale 


eyes, distorted mouth feverish 

















THE PRE-WAR PIONEER OF ORIENTAL STAGE SPECTACLES “SUMURUN” REVIVED AT THE COLISEUM 
THE MAID MISS KATTA STERNA DANCING BEFORE SUMURUN (MISS MARIA SOLVEG) AND HER LOVER, 
NUR-AL-DIN MR WALTER RILLA) IN HIS SHOP 

The well-know w ° y wit af Arabian Nights setting Sumurur whict ss oroduced by Reinhardt. was the 
ens. tic I C 1911, was successfully revived at the Coliseum on February 17 by Mr. Ernst Matray, w mself takes the 
‘ { e nchback The y Mr. Vict H ande As before. proces me ents 4 we through the 
e ganewa ning e k - e. There a eorex . e essing effects 
Photographs by the Time Taken from the Auduortum during the Performance 
gerate in enthusiasm, but beautiful English holds movements He was comic because he was so near 
me spelibound like magic of the East reality Lastly Mr. Herbert Vyvyan as the old 
royal servant, who, like the cabbv, knows his far 
Alas, the gifted Cyril Harcourt, the author of who has no faith in prince for he knows all their 
A Pair of Silk Stocking and 4 Place in the foibk vet m ho mctuous way never lets them feel 
oun is no longer with us! He died all too young that no one is a hero to his valet 


last year at his beloved Mentone, just after the finishing 


touch to Just-—a King, 


a satirical comedy which 


When, I wonder, will my trio have the London 


chance they deservs 
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A LIVE DINOSAUR IN LONDON! A FANTASTIC CONAN DOYLE FILM. 


Puorocrarnus Surruep sy F. A. Jones. 
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PREHISTORIC MONSTERS BROUGHT TO LIFE ON THE FILM: THE BEGINNING OF 
A FIGHT—A SCENE FROM ‘“‘THE LOST WORLD,” BY SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 
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PARTY OF “THE LOST WORLD" IN A TIGHT CORNER. 
ome a 

rans 

Pye 

‘ 
AN ESCAPED BRONTOSAURUS CREATES A SENSATION IN THE CITY: THE MONSTER 

DISLOCATES THE TRAFFIC AT THE BANK AND THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 
i 4} = ~ 
re SS em ~— . sae = — SOD 
FIGHTING THEIR BATTLES O'ER AGAIN ON THE FILM: A PAIR OF PREHISTORIC ).- “DRAGONS OF THE PRIME THAT TARE EACH OTHER IN THEIR SLIME” SHOWN 
MONSTERS ENGAGED IN MORTAL COMBAT, IN “THE LOST WORLD.” IN THE ACT ON THE FILM: ANOTHER TERRIFYING DUEL. 

The films have undertaken to show what the dinosaur, whose bones we have were the men and a woman like Lilliputians among the great beasts with long 
ften illustrated, was really like in life At the Astor Theatre in New York, on necks and tails tearing up trees and pounding their way through forests and 
February 8, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's fantastic story, ‘The Lost World,” was swamps. There were several battles between different species.” the last 
very effectively produced by the First National Pictures, Inc. The story shows | chapter the explorers have returned to London The professor, to prove his 
how a certain professor, who has been derided is London for asserting that he claim, “‘has brought back with him a brontosaurus 120 ft. long from its nose to 
has found a place, where prehistoric monsters, supposed to be extinct, are still the tip of its tail He receives a message by telephone that the monster's cage 
alive, takes out a party of explorers to verify his statement “Where they are was smashed in getting it off the ship and that the beast has escaped. One 
seen,” says the “New York Times,” “in the supposed habitat of the living sees the huge creature plunging through London's thoroughfares.” In another 


Jinosauri. brontosauri, and allosauri, there is no end of excitement . « There scene the animal breaks down the Tower Bridge and falls into the Thames.” 
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ANNIHILATION BY POISON GAS IN WAR: A SWISS VIEW. 
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By DR. GERTRUD WOKER, Docent and Head of the Laboratory for Biological Chemistry at the University of Berne. 


Great interest in the subject of chemical warfare, which 
vitally affects the future of civilisation, was aroused by 
Signor Ferrero’s article in our issue of Jan. 24, where 
he mentioned this pamphlet by Dr. Gertrud Woker, of 
Berne University, published by the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. Interest has also been 
stimulated by Mr. J. B. S. Haldane’s book, * Callinicus ” 
(dealt with on page 356), a defence of chemical warfare. 
To quote an official report presented to the League of 
Nations : “‘ There is one very important aspect of chemical 
warfare . . . the possible use of poison gas against great 
cities... . Mustard gas, dropped in large quantities, would 
be likely to hang about and slowly penetrate the houses... . 
To furnish a whole population with gas-masks would 
seem almost impracticable . .. yet, short of that, no com- 
plete protection could be secured. It is essential that 
all nations should realise the terrible nature of the danger.” 


- 
r 





“T°HERE can scarcely be a greater contradiction than 
that between the far-reaching protection which the 
state guarantees its citizens in their civil rights, and the 
brutality with which the same state exposes the same 
citizens to absolute annihilation whenever it follows in 
its relations with other states the robbery and murder 
instincts of wild tribes. Moreover, the modern so-called 
civilised state has many advantages over a savage tribe 
in methods of killing. It kills in a wholesale manner, 
and the enemy army is not the only goal of attack, but 
the industrial centres as well, and ultimately 
the entire civil population. 


of the effect of modern poison-gas shells and shrapnel. 
Wherever they exploded a rain of fire, clouds, and whitish 
smoke descended. A wonderful sight for those who see 
in this only beautiful fireworks of a new sort, but unspeak- 
able horror for all who can imagine living human beings 
in the places thus turned into hell. After that we saw 
the same effects in the demonstration of a struggle from 
trench to trench, with all its horrible, inconceivable details. 
Troops with hand-grenades stormed the nearest trenches, 
and the troops posted farther away were attacked by 
guns charged with poison gas and phosphorus bombs, 
bursting in jets of fire and smoke. Finally, some soldiers 
advanced from the lines and lighted the infamous “ can- 
dies,” which, within a few moments, covered the whole 
place with poison and tear gas. No wonder that even 
experiments with these gases and their preparation cause 
serious casualties among the soldiers, as is well enough 
known. I myself, Dr. Sahlbom, and many of the American 
chemists were suddenly enveloped in a cloud of tear gas, 
owing to a change of wind. 

The poisonous gases owe their tremendous powers to 
their chemical as well as to their physical properties. They 
have the physical property of liquefying and even solidi- 
fying at a given temperature and under a given pressure. 
This property is common to all gases. Hence they take 
up only a small space, so that a large quantity of the 
poisonous material can be introduced into a small pro- 
jectile. The bursting of the shell does away with the 


are poisonous. A few drops in the eye will kill the larger 
animals in less than a mfhute. Taken internally, 0.05 
grammes will generally kill a man, Nor should we forget 
that hydrocyanic acid, which forms in the decomposition 
of these compounds, is even stronger in its action. 

In the first case, hydrocyanic acid and non-reacting 
carbon dioxide is formed in addition to hydrochloric acid 
gas, and by the use of carbonylfluoride in place of phosgene, 
hydrofluoric acid gas is formed, instead of hydrochloric 
acid. These compounds possess extremely corrosive 
properties and create painful wounds in the skin. It 
can easily be understood that such corrosive action greatly 
favours the penetration of hydrocyanic acid into the body. 

Double compounds of hydrocyanic acid and hydrogen 
haloids act in a similar manner. Such double compounds 
as HCN-HCl, HCN-HFI decompose easily into their com- 
ponents, allowing corrosive and poisoning action to take 
place simultaneously. Wounds caused by burns are 
even more favourable for the entrance of hydrocyanic 
acid. Hydrocyanic acid alone is combustible and easily 
inflammable. Anyone of the compounds mentioned 
above could produce burns in the conditions under which 
their liberation takes place, because the heat of the ex- 
plosion would cause ignition. Under such circumstances 
hydrocyanic acid is particularly violent in its action. For 
this purpose, trihydrogen cyanide (HCN), is especially 
virulent. This polymerized hydrocyanic acid is, under 
ordinary conditions, a solid, which can easily be in- 

troduced into a projectile. As soon as a 
temperature of 180 deg. is reached on 





The agent which plays the principal part 
of exterminator in the war of self-destruc- 
tion waged by the white race is poison gas 
used in conjunction with modern air-craft. 
Naturally attempts are made to veil the 
situation, but they are transparent enough 
to show that they are designed to lull the 
awakening public conscience and the fear 
for personal safety. We may answer these 
attempts at concealment as follows— 

1. Observations made during the war 
have shown sufficiently the terrible effects 
of poison gas. On the Austrian Alpine 
front, trenches were frequently found in 
which all the soldiers had died from the 
poison gas of the Italians. No less horrify- 
ing are the reports of the doctors who went 
with the Austrian troops into the Italian 
lines where poison gases were employed ; 
this was at the time when cyanide gases 
were first used. The dead held the exact 
positions they were in when attacked by the 
cyanide gas There sat men turned to 
stone at their games, the cards in their 
hands, motionless ; an indescribable picture ! 

2. Since the war the science of poison 
gases has developed to such an extent that 
their effect is a hundred times more deadly 
than it was during the war. Irwin (*‘ The 
Next War") has said, for example, that 
twelve large bombs filled with the American 
vesicant Lewisite gas, and thrown from an 








explosion, the trihydrocyanic acid melts, 
explosive decomposition takes place, and 
three molecules of hydrocyanic acid are 
formed. This substance is a liquid at less 
than 26.5 deg., but at higher temperatures 
it is a gas. 

The inflammability of hydrocyanic acid 
can be increased by combination with phos- 
phorus, either in the free or the chemically 
combined form. Free white phosphorus is 
used in phosphorus bombs intended to 
spread unquenchable fire on an army or a 
city. In many cases, phosphorus is com- 
bined with a substance capable of splitting 
off hydrocyanic acid, such as phosgene, 
cyanidine, or thiophosgene cyanide, or an 
oxynitrile ; phosphorus can also be brought 
into combination with the poisonous part 
of hydrocyanic acid, namely, the cyanogen 
group. The white crystalline phosphorus 
tricyanide unites in itself the properties of 
phosphorus, as well as of hydrocyanic acid. 
It ignites by gentle heating in the air, and 
burns with a brilliant white flame. When 
it comes in contact with water, hydrocyanic 
gas is given off. 

Volatile compounds of arsenic and prob- 
ably also of mercury may act as toxic agents, 
as do substances throwing off hydrocyanic 
acid. E.g., the dreaded gas known in 
America as Lewisite is considered by a 
chemical expert, quoted by the American 








aeroplane, will destroy in a very brief time 
all life in a town the size of Chicago or 
Berlin Not even cellars will afford any 
protection in this case, for the gas is heavy, 
it sinks to the ground, penetrates into all 
hollows and follows the line of the pipes under the city. 
Even vegetable life is killed; springs and water in the 
ground are poisoned. The bombs made at the end of the 
war were more than two metres long and contained 500 
to 1000 kilogrammes of liquid or solid poison, often com- 
bined with explosives. They are now much larger. 

And to bring about this terrible result it is not even 
necessary to use aeroplanes whose crews would be endan- 
gered. We know that already there are aeroplanes carry- 
ing no pilot, guided with exactitude by wireless from a 
great distance. The death-bearers of the future will 
work more accurately than any human agency could. 
1 myself saw in the “ Bureau of Standards” at Washington, 
that splendid technical achievement of American science 
and money, a little instrument which, as the inscription 
showed, can be used for this sort of destructive work. 
I could not but shudder, and think that here science was 
digging its own grave 

3. We can assert that the production of poison-gas 
bombs has increased during and since the war to such an 
extent that we can hardly suppose we have to do with a 
private entertainment for military men only 

As an illustration I need give only one example, which 
will particularly interest Americans, and that is the enorm- 
ous development of the Edgewood Arsenal, the seat of the 
American Warfare Service since the war. Before 1918 
this department was only an unimportant affair. It can 
only awake painful feelings in Americans of high ideals 
to know that it is to-day an arsenal of 1000 acres, whose 
buildings are estimated to have cost 30 million dollars. 

My Swedish colleague, Dr. Sahlbom, and myself had 
the opportunity of being the guests of the Conference of the 
American Chemical Society, which took place at Washing- 
ton, in the last week of April 1924, and of visiting this 
arsenal, where we were able to observe the terrible effects 
of the different uses of poison gases combined with white 
phosphorus and a smoke screen.” Two aeroplanes 
circled above the field and gradually neared the ground 
Suddenly they expelled dark-grey clouds that descended 
and covered everything within range with impenetrable 
grey A tank which threw out thick clouds of gas pro- 
duced a similar effect Then followed a demonstration 


SHOWING THE EFFECT OF VESICANT 
OF THE BODY: A HAND BLISTERED IN SPITE OF A PROTECTING GLOVE. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Dr. Gertrud Wohker. 


great pressure on the gas, and on account of this, as well 
as of the rise of temperature due to the explosion of the 
shell, the poisonous material enclosed changes from a 
solid or liquid into the gaseous form—a change which is 
accompanied by an enormous increase in the volume of 
the original material. 

Gas molecules can be compared with tiny projectiles 
which traverse space in all directions until they come to 
some object where they can work their specific effect—in 
this case poisoning. 

At first it was on the respiratory canals that poison 
gases acted; such gases as free bromine and chlorine, 
or chlorine and fluorine derivatives, phosgene especially, 
had the property of destroying the tissues of the lungs, 
which for the unfortunate victims means a terrible living 
death dragging on for days and weeks. 

It is said that hatred was stirred by nothing so much 
as by the sufferings of these poor souls, their agony of 
suffocation and the terrible appearance of their twisted, 
purple, bloated faces. When protection (not complete, 
because highly concentrated gases can poison in spite of 
the mask) was obtained by the use of gas-masks, the poison 
then acting only by inhalation, a new means of entrance 
into the system had to be found. The new gases had to be 
prepared so that they could éxert their deadly effect on 
any part of the skin. The first necessity for this purpose 
was an enormous intensification of the poisonous action. 
This can easily be achieved, for instance, by replacing 
the chlorine atoms in the above-mentioned phosgene by 
the cyanogen group (Cn). We have the following com- 
pounds— 


Ae | 4 Cl J Ca ‘Cl sci JS Cn 
co co and CO resp. CS cs and CS 
\ Cl \ Ca \ Ca . Cl Ca \ Ca 


An analogous substitution may be made by changing 
the sulphur mono-chloride SCI into SCn, or the most widely 
used lachrymal gas, ( oH, co HX L, into C,H.-CO-CH Ca 

6 . 


These compounds are in many cases remarkable in 
that the mixture contained in the air, the ground, the 
breath or the skin reacts on them and liberates the deadly 
hydrocyanic acid, of which the most minute quantities 


periodical, Unity, as being most probably 


MUSTARD GAS ON THE SURFACE scl 
dichlorarsenicvinylchlorid : AsCH CHCL, 

\a 
It acts as a blistering agent, developing 
its deadly effect on any part of the body. The 


same is true of the American mustard gas, which in 
all probability corresponds to the German gas called 
“yellow cross war gas”; this, according to Haber, 
is of the same combination as dichlorodiaethylsulfide. 
In regard to its effect, Haber, the responsible German 
expert in questions of gas warfare, says: “‘The yellow 
cross war gas can be conveyed by clothes or by shoes into 
closed, heated rooms: evaporated and inhaled it causes 
illness. As it is hardly perceptible, it is almost impossible 
to prevent it being thus conveyed.” The means of pre- 
vention which would seem effective are in practice not 
applicable. Objects which have been sprinkled with 
“yellow cross" could be made harmless by sprinkling 
them with powdered chloride of lime; one could in this 
way free certain tracts of ground from the toxic substance, 
but there are no effective means for preventing the action 
of it 

It is but an incomplete picture that I have drawn of 
the many possibilities in the science of poison gas. But 
a few instances are enough to make us conscious of the 
deadly peril that lies in the use and development of poison 
gases. And a special danger lies in the fact that no great 
preparation is necessary for the production of these gases 
Every dye factory possesses the necessary material and 
apparatus, so that in a few hours it can be transformed into 
a potson-gas factory 

We have the agonising question before us: “* Will this 
terrible possibility ever become fact?" No dream pictures 
of an overwrought imagination, no chimeras are these—no, 
unfortunately, they are only the realities of a future war! 
Shall humanity in its suicidal folly choose the bridal dress 
of Kreusa, the Nessus cloak of Hercules, to destroy itself 
by the most cruel death imaginable ? And why should 
we thus sacrifice ourselves, we who are bound to this won- 
derful earth by a thousand ties of happiness and joy ? 
Is it so difficult to choose between a hell of poison and 
fire—in which we may recognise with shuddering horror 
the quivering, burnt and torn remains of our very selves 
and a little humanity, a little common sense—those good 
angels who beg us firmly to reject that militarism which 
creates a hell on earth ? 
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THE MOST EXCITING TEST MATCH: THE GREAT GAME AT ADELAIDE. 


Puorocrarn sy Sport ann GENERAL. 
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ON THE PICTURESQUE OVAL AT ADELAIDE, WHERE ENGLAND WAS BEATEN BY ONLY ELEVEN RUNS: SUTCLIFFE BATTING 
IN THE FIRST INNINGS OF THE THIRD TEST MATCH, BY WINNING WHICH AUSTRALIA TOOK THE “ RUBBER.”’ 


The English cricket team in Australia improved with each successive Test Match, | century (127) in the second. The third Test Match was played on the picturesque 
and won the fourth with an innings to spare. Sutcliffe, who is seen above batting | Oval at Adelaide, and was finished on January 23 This time 


England made 
in the first innings of the second match, achieved a personal triumph, and did 


a great struggle and very nearly won, losing by only 11 runs. Hobbs made the 
much of the scoring for England In the first Test, played at Sydney in | only English century on this occasion Sutcliffe’s scores were 33 in the first 
December, when Australia won by 193 runs, he contributed 59 and 115 Hobbs | innings, and 59 in the second England won the fourth Test Match at Melbourne. 
and Woolley also made centuries In the second match, concluded at Melbourne n February ! by an innings and 29 runs—the first victory over Australia 
n January 8 with a victory for Australia by 81 runs, Sutcliffe was at the top since 1912 Sutcliffe contributed 143 He thus made a total of 712 
f his form, making 176 in the first innings (while Hobbs made 154), and another the four matches, in seven innings—an average of 101 per innings. 


runs if 
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Che Case for Poison Gas: Wars of Weeping? 
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“CALLINICUS: A DEFENCE OF CHEMICAL WARFARE.” 


RESENTING the case for Chemical Warfare, 
Mr. J. B. S. Haldane, Sir William Dunn 
Reader in ‘Biochemistry at the University of Cam- 
bridge, argues, briefly, that, as Civilisation decrees 
that peoples must continue to progress and pro- 
fiteers contrive to grow rich by ridding the Earth 
and the Markets of less potent peoples, and, there- 
fore, permits maiming and mortal wounding by 
shell, shrapnel, bullet, mine, bomb, and bayonet, 
it should confine itself to that form of combat which 
is the least cruel and the most effective: the putting 
out of action and not the putting to death. His 
battle rules would be: “1. No goggles or other eye- 
protection shall be worn; 2. No shells shall be used 
containing any other substance save ethyl iodo- 
acetate (or other lachrymatory compound) and a 
small bursting charge.’’ 

The naval side of the matter he ignores, because 
he is without experience of it. The worthlessness of 
poisonous gas or smoke on a wide, thinly held front 
he realises. The employment of the destructive 
forces of the atom he believes may be possible only 
after some successor of his has lectured to tourists 
on the moon! ‘ We cannot make apparatus small 
enough to disintegrate or fuse atomic nuclei, any 
more than we can make it large 
enough to reach to the moon. We 


‘SEE THE CASE AGAINST POISON GAS ON PAGE 34) 


to the attacked but to the attacker. It is kept 
from the lungs by respirators, and it may be found 
practical to protect troops altogether by encasing 
them in air-tight overalls and gloves or moving 
them in “ air-tight tanks.’’ 

The class including chlorine and phosgene can 
also be kept out by respirators. The lachrymatories 
are countered by respirators and goggles. The 
arsenical compounds, when in the form of smoke, 
will penetrate any of the war-time respirators, ‘‘ though 
the British box-respirator would stop all but a 
little of them in the concentrations then used.’’ On 
occasion these caused temporary insanity and suicidal 
mania amongst those breathing them; yet “ within 
forty-eight hours the large majority had recovered, 
and practically none became permanent invalids.” 

Now: gases of the chlorine and phosgene group, 
although of military value only against surprised, 
unprotected troops, ‘“‘ probably caused at least 
20,000 casualties’’ to us. ‘“ At least a quarter of 
these died, and that very painfully, in many cases 
after a struggle for breath lasting several days. On 
the other hand, those who did not de almost all 
recovered completely, and the symptoms of the 
few who became permanent invalids were mainly 





By J. B. S. HALDANE.* 


This he would do despite the fact that he is of 
opinion that in the case of London, for example, high 
explosives and incendiary bombs dropped by aero- 
planes would do more harm than gas bombs. ‘‘ Houses 
are far more vulnerable to explosives than earth- 
works, and do far more damage to their occupants 
in collapsing, besides being inflammable. And, on 
the other hand, they contain far more refuges which 
are nearly gas-proof. A shut room on the first or 
second floor would be nearly proof against gas re- 
leased in the neighbourhood if it had not got a lighted 
fire to drag contaminated air from outside into it. 
Moreover, civilians could, and would, rapidly evacuate 
an area which had been heavily soaked with mustard 
gas, whereas soldiers have to stay on at the risk of 
their lives.”’ 

And be it noted that “‘ on the nights of March 11th 
to March 14th, 1918, just before the great offensive of 
March 21st, the Germans fired 150,000 mustard gas 
shells into the villages and valleys of the Cambrai 
salient, an area of about twenty square miles, the 
same as that of central London. This caused 4500 
casualties, of whom only fifty died (all of them because 
they took off their respirators too soon). The area 
was not evacuated. In central London, if the popu- 
lation had had gas-masks, the 
casualties would have been per- 





can only bombard them with par- 
ticles of which perhaps one in a 
million hit, which is like firing keys 
at a safe-door from a machine-gun 
a mile away in an attempt to open 
it. We do occasionally open it, but 
the process is very uneconomical.”’ 

Future wars being accepted as 
inevitable, he is an eloquent advo- 
cate for anything which will impose 
the will upon the enemy speedily 
without taking his life or injuring 
him permanently. 

Discussing the new weapons, he 
divides them into four categories. 
Of the twenty-five varieties that 
made 1915-18 memorable and ter- 
rible, ‘‘ first come gases and vapours 
which are poisonous when breathed, 
but have no effect on the skin, 
and affect the eyes or nose only 
when present in concentrations 
which are poisonous to the lungs. 

This group, which included 
chlorine and phosgene, are prob- 
ably almost as obsolete as muzzle- 
loading cannon. 

“A second group are poisonous 
only in very high concentrations, 
but irritate the eyes when present 
in amounts so small that one part 
in ive million may render a man 














haps ten times greater.”’ 

In addition, Mr. Haldane pro- 
vides food for thought in some 
remarkable notes as to im- 
munity in the case of mustard gas, 
which is “so adequate a weapon 
that the attempt will almost cer- 
tainly be made to use it not merely 
for making ground untenable for 
both sides, but for gaining it from 
the enemy.”’ ‘‘ One attac K of gas- 
poisoning, whether by the lungs or 
skin, produces no immunity to a 
second attack—in fact, it generally 
increases the sensitivity of the 
victim. If a vapour is discovered 
against which immunity can be con- 
ferred, it will be the most effective 
weapon in history as long as its 
secret is kept. On the other hand, 
some people are naturally immune. 
The American Army authorities 
made a systematic examination of 
the susceptibility of large numbers 
of recruits. They found that there 
was a very resistant class, compris- 
ing 20 per cent. of the white men 
tried, but no less than 80 per cent. 
of the negroes. This is intelligible, 
as the symptoms of mustard - gas 
blistering and sunburn are very 








blind with weeping in a _ few 
seconds ''—a temporary disability. 

The third group of poisonous 
smokes, mostly arsenic compounds, 
were little developed during the 


GAS-MASKS, BRITISH AND GERMAN: 


A BRITISH RESPIRATOR FOR THE SPECIAL BRIGADE, 
(LEFT); AND A GERMAN BOX RESPIRATOR, IN SECTION. 

The official description of these gas-masks is as follows: (1) “ Respirator for Special Brigade, R.E. The Special 
Brigade, R.E., had, amongst other duties, the installing and projection of all forms of gas equipment and gas 
This respirator was designed for their use; with the face-piece of the small box 


similar, and negroes are pretty well 
immune to sunburn It looks, 
therefore, as if, after a slight pre- 
liminary test, it should be pos 
sible to obtain coloured troops who 
would all be resistant to mustard- 


They awe: -_ , respirator and the large a . 

- They are, however, weapons canister (with its high order of protection) of the large box respirator.” (2) “German box respirator in section gas blistering in concentrations 
of ry great efficiency. . . . In Impervious face-mask, nose-clips, and canister containing granules of charcoal; but no exhalation valve. This harmful to most white men 
smail amounts, these smokes merely gave good protection, but only for a comparatively short time; so that spare canisters had to be carried.” Enough resistant whites are avail- 
make one sneeze. In somewhat 


larger amounts they cause pain of 
the most terrific character in the head and chest 
These symptoms are accompanied by the most ap- 
palling mental distress and misery 

[Ihe fourth group, of blistering gases, contains 
only one substance used during the war, dichlorethyl 
sulphide, or ‘ mustard gas.’ ’’ 

Of these, the last—the mustard gas—* caused 
more casualties to the British than all other chemical 
weapons put together.” It is a liquid “ whose 
vapour is not only poisonous when breathed, but 
blisters any part of the skin with which it comes 
into contact even. To take an example, a drop 
of the liquid was put on a piece of paper and left for 
five minutes on a man’s sleeve. The vapour pene- 
trated his coat and woollen shirt, causing a blister 
the effects of which lasted six weeks. And yet 
evaporation is so slow that ground contaminated 
by the liquid may remain dangerous for a week.” 
A consolation is: “ The blisters produced are con- 
siderably less dangerous than measles."’ And there 
is the fact that “ mustard’ denies ground not only 


* “ Callinicus: A Defence of Chemical Warfare.” By |. B. S 
Haldane, Sir William Dunn Reader in Biochemistry, Cambridge 
University Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, and Co., Lid.; 2s. 6d. net. 


Imperial War Museum Photographs. (Copyrights Reserved.) 


nervous."’ Mr. Haldane regards the type of wound 
produced by the average shell as, on the whole, 
more distressing than the pneumonia caused by 
chlorine and phosgene—and he has had personal 
experience. 

The arsenic compounds are maddening 

The blistering gases are painfully poisonous and 
penetrating. 

The lachrymatories, on the contrary, are mainly 
irritant to the eyes 

Therefore, eliminate all but the lachrymatories, 
and do away with guards against these, and you 
have mere Wars of Weeping, contests to be lost 
by the less lachrymous ! 

Until such time as this “ ideal"’ is reached, pre- 
cautions cannot cease Mr. Haldane, indeed, urges 
the provision of protection in every city and town, 
and special training in the use of such counter-measures 
He would instruct not onlv the fighting-men, but the 
civilians, even to school-children—fer during the 
early stages of the war certain of our Tommies were 
so ignorant that they “ often removed the respira 
tors from their faces, and tied them round their 
chests, as it was there that théy felt the effects of 
the gas*’; and gases will become more deadly. 


able to officer them.”’ 

So much for the past and certain 
possibilities of the future. There is another point 
“ It is often asked why chemists cannot produce some 
thing which will put our foes comfortably to sleep and 
allow us to take them prisoners. The answer is that 
such substances exist, but that in small amounts they 
are harmless, in large amounts fatal It is only ove 
1 moderate range of concentrations that their effect 
is merely stupefying. ‘One has only to think of the 
familiar case of chloroform vapour, and the skill 
required to give neither too much nor too little.” 

Thus Mr. Haldane in a book that all should read, 
for it is as full of debatable ideas as it is of facts 
“ Until 1915 the soldier's business was to push and 
throw pieces of metal at the enemy. Various devices 
had been employed for throwing them fast and far, 
and some of them threw other pieces on arrival at 
their destination, thanks, in the main, to the genius 
of the unforgotten Major-General Shrapnel."’ The 
future is likely to be the day of the chemist—the 
successor of that Callinicus who invented “ Greek 
fire."’ Will Mr. Haldane’s rules prevail and lachry- 
matory gas be, as it were, the “ humane-killer’’ of 
the world’s abattoirs—a weapon that will win battles 
in which many will be incapacitated but none slain ? 
What says the League of Nations ? E. H, G. 
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This Wonderful 
56-page Book 


THE handsome specimen book shown at 
the right has been especially prepared to 
give you some idea of the absorbing interest 
and practical value of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It tells all about the Britannica 
in the New Form and the handsome book- 
case given free with each set, reproduces a 
number of specimen pages (many in colour), 
explains the easy terms of payment, and 
tells the fascinating story of how our ex- 
perts made possible an amazing saving in 
price. Fifty-six pages of interesting, in- 
structive reading. Free on request if you 
post the coupon. 


While this 








offer lasts! 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
at a saving of 43%! 


have always desired to own the famous 


RE you one of the tens of thousands who 
Awa. Britannica ? 


Then take this opportunity to learn what this: 


great work would mean to you, and how you can 
obtain a set at a saving of 43%, payable at your 
convenience. The specimen book illustrated 
above—free on request—gives you complete 
information. 

The Britannica in the New Form is the out- 
standing publishing success of recent years. Two 
printings, 20,000 sets, have already been sold, 
and at the present rate the third printing cannot 
last much longer. 

Both here and abroad the New Form has proved 
to be the most popular issue of this great work 
ever published. It is impossible to keep pace 
with the demand. 

The Britannica is a library of all human know- 
ledge and achievement. It covers every subject in 


complete and unabridged. Word for word, line 
for line, its contents are identical with those of 
the famous Cambridge Issue, which sells for 
nearly twice as much. 


Consider what it would mean to you to have 
the Britannica in your home, within reach, ready 
to turn to for authentic information or to read 
and enjoy during leisure hours. 

The complete set of volumes will be delivered 
to your home for a first payment of only {1; the 
remaining subscriptions can be spread out to suit 
your purse. Many thousands of people have 
found it easy to buy the Britannica this way. 

You owe it to yourself to learn the particulars 
of this wonderful offer, and you can do this by 
sending for our 56-page specimen book. This does 
not put you under any obligation. It will take you 
but a minute to fill in the coupon and post it. 


ee eel 
Tue EncyciopapiA Britannica Co., Lt. 


125 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 





which men and women are interested—it contains 
15,600 illustrations, 33,000 pages, 49,000,000 
words. 

The New Form is the latest revised edition, 


Please send me, free of all charge and without my incurring any 
obligation, your 56-page booklet describing the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica in the New Form at the special 43 per cent. saving, and 
full details of your easy plan of payment. 








Post This Coupon Now ! = 
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Straight from Paris are these ativactive two-piece suits, 

which may be studied al the Galeries Lafayette, Regent 

Street, W. The model on the left is carried out in 

natural kasha, and the other in blue covert repp and 
scarlet crépe-de-Chine. (See page 360.) 


F course, everyone was anxious about the King 
when the “ feverish cold" developed into 
bronchitis. Whatever it was, it was taken in time, 
and his Majesty stayed in his rooms. King George 
is by no means the strong man King Edward was. 
Of recent years he has been very well and able to 
enjoy life, which he does, despite hard-worked times 
and great responsibilities, because everything in- 
terests him. At one period he had to live for weeks 
on a milk diet, and it was his strict adherence to 
doctor's orders that made him the active, well man 
he is. At all times he eats very simply, and is 
in all things moderate. He greatly delighted the 
late Marchioness of Tweeddale by telling her, when he 
gave her the D.B.E., that he remembered her kind- 
ness to two little sailor boys, himself and his brother, 
and counted it a special pleasure to decorate so old 
a friend. 


A large number of girls are looking forward t 
their presentation at Court in May or June. Two 
will probably be held in each of these months on 
successive nights, as last season. It is certain that 
no Court will be held until May. Mrs. Austen Cham- 
berlain will present the ladies of the Corps Diplo- 
matique, and she will have close upon two hundred 
ladies to do this office for. As they will have the 
entrée, their presentations will come first. Mrs. Cham- 
berlain is going to take her little daughter for a sea 
voyage in the Easter Recess, and will be back refreshed 
for her season's social duties. Her ‘‘ At Homes” on 
Tuesday afternoons are most pleasant functions— 
plenty of laughter and talk in her pretty rooms and 
an atmosphere of enjoyment 


Lady Astor has no use for conventions. At her 
dinner for the American Ambassador and Mrs. Kellogg 
before their departure for America there were all the 
Ambassadors and their wives, a number of our old 
and newer aristocracy, Mr. and Mrs. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Snowden, Mrs. Stanley 
Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, Mrs. J. H. Thomas, 
and Sir James Barrie. It was a complete success, and 
the guests were greatly pleased to talk over all sorts 
of important matters in the way of pleasantness 
Lady Astor is original 


in her decorations, and A LZ”, J 


had a real bird's nest - 
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———— tite National Asso- 
ciation for Aiding 
3% the Deaf and Dumb. 


| he : ow Or Id She mentioned casu- 
ally that she had 
&% Ba O written 150 letters 


asking people she 
knew to get purses 
filled to present to 











/ Is rt Princess Mary when 
wy " {7 N she opens the new building of the Association at 

/ So Acton in May next. That she had a hundred 
Ls Fr)> answers was some testimony to her influence, also that 

r those answers represented a sum of somewhere about 

ry £500. For a lady of seventy-seven to write so many 

() letters herself was something of a feat. It was, 


however, by no means all she did. Four days before 
her death I saw her at Mrs. Stanley Baldwin's “‘ At 
Home,” and later the same day at Mrs. Eckstein’s 
musical party. She kept up her social duties that 
she might the more readily carry out her charitable 
projects. What would please her greatly, if she 
knows, would be a large number of purses for Princess 
Mary on May 5, for her pity for the deaf and dumb 
was great and sincere, and in their cause she never 
spared herself, and died in it at last. 


are young and good to look at. 
This was so at the wedding 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ivan Stancioff. 
She looked lovely, like a lily in 
her bridal gown of rarely beau- 
tiful rose - point lace. Above 
her fair hair and charming face 
rose a high, wired-out head- 
dress, almost halo-shaped, but 


narrowing behind the ears, of ; ane ae F 
similar lace. The under-dress Judging from the earlier indications of spring 
. 4“ . = PS 


was of sheath-like white satin, fashion, legs are to be in evidence to the knees. At the 
and the veil was of tulle. moment loose straight coats reach the silk stockings, 
She walked up the great length of the Oratory with and no skirt at all 1s visible. A man noticing some 
her mother, who was in chinchilla grey bordered with girl exponents of this style said he thought it suitable 
that lovely fur, and a small black satin-swathed hat for paddling in the sea, but for nothing else. On the 
with a grey marabout pompon at one side. That score of elegance it is certainly not to be commended. 
mother was certainly not one of those who stand as a It would also seem that we are threatened with very 
threat before a bridegroom of what his bride may bright-coloured hats, crimson and blue quarterings, 
become; for she is handsome, elegant, and very Gees and orange in halves—all sorts of bright hues. 
intelligent-looking. 7 Some corrective to the almost universal wearing of 
black and dark-brown hats is needed, but we want 
to keep our heads steady and not put them into 
extremes of colour. 


Mrs. Stanley Baldwin at ‘‘ No. Ten," as the Prime 
Minister's official residence is called for short, is a 
very capable hostess and a most genial one. The 
first-floor reception-rooms, consisting of a large double 
drawing-room and boudoir opening into each other, 


School-children are funny. A friend heard her 
girl ask her boy if there were any Sirs or Lords 


an ante-room, and a fine oak-panelled dining-room, at his school. Rather taken aback, and having 
have all been slightly altered since her return, and nothing so choice to produce, he asked her if 
very greatly for the better. Millais’s fine portrait of she had any at hers. ‘Mine is a girls’ school,’’ 


Mr. Gladstone is now in the dining-room instead of the was the dignified reply, “and we have a girl 
big drawing-room. His eyes in the picture, which who says she is going to be a Duchess.’’ Not 
seemed to be on you wherever you moved, are now to be outdone, the brother struck in, “‘ We have 
more restricted in their roving. The colour of the a very rich boy at our school.” His father, 
rooms, a soft ivory, is charming. Mrs. Baldwin makes overhearing, said, ‘How do you know he’s rich, 
a delightful home of an official residence, which is Peter?"’ ‘‘ Well, daddy, he has two clean shirts 
a great deal more difficult to do than it sounds. a week, and he wears a hard round hat with a 


Guests at these afternoon parties do not go into the string to it, and lots of people write to his father 
Cabinet room, which is underneath the dining-room. to ask for money.’’ ‘I know lots of rich folk like 
[he frivolous babble of an afternoon party would be that, Peter,’’ said his father, pondering upon the ease 
incongruous in an apartment in which so much history with which a plutocratic reputation can be acquired 


has been made. Once the Sovereign used to sit at at a school for young boys, and how easily one for 
ducal rank at one for little girls ! 


the Cabinet. A throne stands at the top of the room A. E. L. 
on a small dais, but Queen Anne was the 

last Sovereign to use it. Prime Ministers 
of the long past did not use “ No. Ten” 
as a residence In these days, when 
affairs move fast, the chief members of 
the Government—its head and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—find it useful to 
be near their work 


















If anyone ever went out of life at- 
tended by sheaves of real, good, self- 
denying work, it was Lady Maxwell Lyte, 
who died quite suddenly. Three days 
before her death I heard her speak at 
a meeting at Susan Duchess of Somer- 
set’s house in Grosvenor Square in sup 
port of what was, perhaps, her favourite 
good work, although she had several- 











in the branches of a c 
tree that reached up to 
the first floor, where 
she stood to receive 
her reception guests 
For the rest, the flowers 
and plants were as if 
growing. 





A wedding is always 
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much more interesting Destined for Riviera sunshine are these pretiy frocks and jumper from Walpole Bros., 89, New Bond Sireet, W 


if bride and bridegroom 


crépe-de-Chine, the frock in the centre being embroidered in blue, and the one on the right faced with scaviet. (See page 360.) 
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ABDULLA 


Smoking 
Mixture 


CIGARETTES 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


The brilliant sunshine enjoyed on 
the Riviera early this year has 
lured southward even greater 
numbers than usual, and every day the crowded “ Blue 
Train ’’ carries more visitors to bask in the warmth. 
: Numbers of light frocks 
are clearly necessary, and 
in this sphere Walpole 
Brothers (890, New Bond 
Street, W., 175, Sloane 
Street, W., and 108, 
Kensington High Street, 
W.) excel They are 
responsible for the three 
pretty and pleasantly 
inexpensive models pic- 
tured on page 358. The 
frock on the extreme 
right, in ivory British 
crépe-de-Chine faced 
with scarlet, costs 
94S. 6d.; and the one on 
the left, fashioned of 
the same material and 
embroidered in blue with 
a Greek key pattern, is 
A useful nightdress in schappe 84s, The inverted pleats 
silk, hand-embroidered, which at the side render it 
may be purchased wry ®- racticable for tennis. 
enpennenty Curing ie ° _ Then there are charming 
Sale at Robinson and Cleaver's. 2 

little affairs in spotted 
organdie complete with a muslin underslip obtain- 
able for 49s. 6d.; and washing Irish linen frocks in 
every colour with detachable collars and cuffs are 
only 35s. od. ; others in figured sponge cloth, which 
washes and wears splendidly, are 42s. Tailored over- 
blouses to wear with spring suits are another speci- 
ality of this firm. The one sketched on page 358, 
carried out in ivory British crépe-de-Chine, costs 
39s. 6d., and in spun silk they range from 18s. 9d. 
Some are completed with knotted ties which can be 
transformed at will into fluttering scarves. 


Frocks for 
the Riviera. 





Kasha Suits for Paris has been busily displaying 
the new fashions during the past 
few weeks, and many of the 
French creations may be studied in London at the 
Galeries Lafayette, Regent Street, W. The two-piece 
suit is, of course, a notable feature of the spring 


the Spring. 
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collections, and two models are pictured on page 358. 
The one on the left, expressed in natural kasha 
trimmed with wide pleats and buttons, can be 
obtained for {10 17s. 6d.; and the other, made of 
covert repp and crépe-de-Chine, is only 48 19s. Then 
there are coats and skirts of the fashionable kasha in 
the natural colour or tobacco-brown available for 
£7 15s., and well-cut models in speckled tweeds are 
only 3 guineas, the coats lined throughout with silk. 
Well - tailored sports 
skirts in plaids and 
checks, buttoning down 
the whole of one side, 
are obtainable for 30s., 
sound investments for 
a golf and country 
wardrobe. 


A White Sale. 


There are many prizes 
in lingerie to be secured 
at the White Sale at 
Robinson and Cleaver’s, 
Regent Street, W., 
which begins on Mon- 
day next and continues 
until March 14. Three 
typical bargains are 
pictured here. The 
simple nightie on the 
left, in white schappe 
scalloped and _ hand- 
embroidered, has been 
reduced to 16s. 11d., 
while cami-knickers to 
match are 13s. 11d. 
The second nightie, in 


Champagne crépe-de-Chine pleated and panelled with lace 
makes these attractive cami-knickers, which are included im 
the sale at Robinson and Cleaver's, Regent Street, W. 





fine lemon lawn trimmed with hand - embroidered 
motifs on net, costs 28s. god., and chemise and 
knickers to correspond are 15s. 6d. and 16s. 6d. 
respectively. Then the cami-knickers in the centre, 
in champagne crépe-de-Chine pleated and panelled 
with lace, are only 22s. 9d. Other models in crépe- 
de-Chine with coloured hems are 21s., and lace- 
trimmed nighties of the same material are 39s. 9d. 
There are cotton 
pyjamas, silk striped, 
available for 12s. 11¢d., 
made jumper fashion; 
and pretty crépon 
nighties are to be 
secured for 4s. 11d. 
Long-sleeved dressing- 
gowns in shantung with 
lace-trimmed voile 
collars and cuffs have 
been reduced to 37s. 9d., 
and useful petticoats 
in printed shantung are 
138. 11d. each. 


That child- 

The Nursery ren invari- 
Soap. ably dislike 
what is good for them 
is proved to be a 
fallacy by Wright's Coal 
Tar Soap, for the small 
folk of the nursery love 
it, though its highly 
beneficial qualities are 
obvious to everyone. Not only is it excellent for 
every skin, but its daily use protects the kiddies 
from measles, scarlatina, and the many infectious 
diseases which attack childhood. Wright's Coal 
Tar Soap is obtainable everywhere, and should 
never be absent from nursery and schoolroom. A box 
containing three large tablets can be secured for 1s. 6d. 





Fine lemon lawn decorated 

with hand-embroidered motifs 

fashions this pretty nightdress, 

which hails from Robinson 
and Cleaver's. 


A new version of the polo sweater 
for warm spring days has just 
made its appearance. Made of 
closely woven artificial silk stockinette instead of wool, 
the high collar fastens at the side, and it can be 
obtained in many light shades, including peach, sun- 
burn, and cinnamon. The price is only 12s. 11d., and 
on application to this paper I shall be pleased to give 
the name and address of the firm whence it may be 
obtained, : 


Novelty of 
the Week. 














The Spanish Wars were raging in 
the Netherlands when Lucas Bols 
founded “ 't Lootsje”’—-the first Bols 
distillery—at Amsterdam 1m 1575. 





HROUGH three hundred and fifty years 

of strife, taking turns with prosperity, the 
heirs of Lucas Bols have continued to distil 
fine spirits and liqueurs, ever mindful of the 
ancient Bols tradition, yet ever companions to 
progress 


BOLS 


The wisdom of many generations is in BOLS:—Very Old Gin, Dry Gin, 
Kimmel, Orange Curacao (Dry), White Curacao (Triple Sec), Créme de 
Menthe, Maraschino, and Cherry Brandy. 


BROWN, GORE & WELCH, LTD., 
Corn Exchange Chambers, Seething Lane, E.C.3 























PACKARD 


HEN you buy a Packard you 
know there is behind your 


| 

purchase a great organisation ‘| i | 
that has become an international (| // |! 
institution. I hy Whe 

The owner of a Packard twenty Vf £ Vi 
years old can still secure from the /} i, 74 
company every replacement part. | ¥ 4 d 
The purchaser of a Packard today N 
knows that twenty years hence he LA 4 


will have whatever service he may 


~ 

then require. a 
As Packard builds to stand the > 
test of time—so is the business \2 ! 


itself founded. 
| SENSATIONAL NEW PRICES y 
| 


| Catalogue on request 4 
AY == ik 
| \ \ Sole Concessionnaires at ata 
ut | Ww. GAUNT COMPANY, 9 >= 6f 
I &~_ 198, Piccadilly, London, W. 1 \ ih wt. 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 


“BLACK & WHITE” has a world-wide reputation 
based on unvarying high quality. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD., 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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‘THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


A British small-engined car of 
which I have always held a very 
high opinion, based on a good 
deal of personal experience, is the 11°9-h.p. Hillman. 
1 have always held the view that the term “light 


A Sturdy 
British Car. 


is true you can employ materials which have double 
the strength of those in use twenty years ago, which 
is all to the good: but you cannot, however good 
your material, achieve this stiffness of the whole 
unless it is substantial, which in turn means a com- 
paratively low power-weight ratio, which is the 
abomination of the pedants, but is to the good of the 

user. Not that the Hillman is unduly 











heavy. On the contrary, an excel 
lent balance between the essentials 
has been preserved, with the con- 
sequence that here you have a car 
which combines with an excellent 
road performance a degree of de 
pendability which is not possessed 
by some of its lighter contemporaries 

1 have recently been trying out 
one of the latest models, and I 
really have been much impressed 
by it. It seems to possess all the 
desirable qualities which one likes 
to associate with the really good 
car It is silent, fast, a good hill- 
climber, and exceedingly comfortable 
to drive The all-weather equip- 
ment, both of the two-seater and 
the four, is un 
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favourite among discriminating motorists in this 
country. The eight-cylinder chassis is now £960— 
a reduction of {90—while all the complete models 
have been reduced correspondingly. The _ six- 
cylinder chassis is now priced at /695 for the 
long and {685 for the short wheel-base type; while, 
as in the case of the “ eight,’’ all complete-car prices 
have come down in relation. 


The Automobile Association has 
issued a booklet setting out for 
motorists, in simple language, the 
various requirements of the law on taxation and 
registration of motor-cars and motor-cycles. What 
to do when buying or selling a car, when changing 
its character, or when wishing to surrender a car 
license and obtain its unexpired value, and the 
many points relating to the registration book and 
motor-license, are explicitly dealt with in this booklet. 
It also contains tables showing at a glance, for any 
period of the year, the exact amount of tax payable 
for annual, quarterly, or shorter period licenses, 
Any owner of a motor-car or motor-cycle may obtain 
a copy of this booklet by sending a postcard to the 
Secretary, The Automobile Association, Fanum House, 
New Coventry Street, London, W.1 Wa We 


Motor Taxation 
and Registration. 





doubtedly the best 








THE FORD “ TUDOR 
MODEL 


car’? is one that is rather out of place, and 
has not done a great deal of good to the industry, 
since it has impelled designers to endeavour to get 
weights down below the limit which is requisite for 
proper stiffness of the chassis. It is obvious that 
any chassis, however sturdily constructed, must have 
a certain amount of “ give In fact, the chassis should 
be elastic enough, if I may apply such a term, to 
give slightly to the inequalities of the road But 
there is a limit to this elasticity, and, if the quality 
is too pronounced, it means that the constant whip 
and wringing of the chassis will cause the coachwork 
to develop squeaks and rattles, and in course of time 
will practically knock it to pieces Now, the designers 
of the Hillman have avoided going to this extreme, 
and have not been afraid to put the necessary weight 
of material into the chassis to ensure the right amount 
of stiffness. Here let me say that this question of 
stiffness has nothing whatever to do with the actual 
metallurgical qualities of the material employed. It 










The World’s Masterpiece 
—the embodiment of 7 


great power and speed. 


The standard chassis has a 


guaranteed speed of go m.p.h. 


Chassis Price -- £1,395 
Special Sports Chassis, £1,470 


Full particulars from 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


(Great Britain) LTD. 


37, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


*Phone : Mayfair 1745. 


SALOON, WITH BALLOON TYRES: THE LATEST of none which is 


of its kind. I know 


anything like as 

good for its pur- 
pose. When the hood and the side- 
windows are erected, there is a 
noticeable absence of those draughts 
and wind -eddies which are _ so 
characteristic of all the compromise 
all-weather designs, and the car is 
as comfortable as the conventional 
My impression of 
the car as a whole is that, if it is 
not the best of the British small- 
engined cars, it has had a very 


saloon or cf upe 


narrow escape f.om being so 


All the prices 


Packard Prices of the Packard 


Reduced. 














models have 
been much reduced lately The 
Packard is recognised as being 
one of the leading American cars, 


and has become very much of a 


THE YOUNGEST MAYORESS IN ENGLAND: MISS BETTIE HOWITT, 
OF RICHMOND, WITH A 20-H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CAR, 
Miss Bettie Howitt, who is in her thirteenth year, is the Mayoress of Richmond, Surrey. 
In the background of the photograph is Richmond Town Hall. 


Series No. « 
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ROLLS ~ ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 





EXPER 


An 


IT’ OPINION 
of the 


40/50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 


“To me the acceleration is one of the 


car’s 


greatest charms and suggests a 


swallow’s or a swift’s flight, so unobtru- 


sively rapid is it.” 


The Motoring Correspondent of the “Times,” January 27th, 1925 





ROLLS-ROYCE LTD. 


15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
TELEGRAMS: ROLHEAD, PICCY, LONDON. 


Rey SI SIDES SISSIES ESS ESESES 


TELEPHONE : MAYFAIR 6040 (4 Lines) 


4 


: 











13°9 


A 13°9 h.p. engine of excellent “temper ” and a gear box which 
makes changing—when necessary—a matter of easy precision, 
now form the power unit of the well-tried Overland de Luxe. 
Though much greater value is built into the car, the attractive 
price of £270 at works remains unaltered. While the new 
power unit is a feature in itself, the Overland is notable for its 
roominess, real solid comfort, and the luxurious riding of the 
136in. springbase given by the Triplex system. Balloon tyres 
are standard. Other Overland features are the splendid steer- 
ing and excellent road- 
holding qualities. This 
is a car revealing 
thought in every detail, 
and thoroughly com- 
plete in equipment. 













Write for Catalogue 
and try the Car. 





Price Complete § 
still £270 


WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY LTD. 


Heaton Chapel - - +« MANCHESTER 
LONDON _ 151-3 Great Portland Street W. |! 


CPE Te 


U 





The ‘Windsor’ Suite 


Tn Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate 


Any other article of Table Plate may be had «en suite’ 


TEAPOT SUGAR BASIN 
2 pints. (PS. 6434) (PS. 6435 
Sterlmg Silver £10 10 6 Sterling Silver sis 
Flectro Plate . a10 6 Electro Plate au ub 
CREAM JUG 
(PS. 6436) BUTTER DISH 
Sterling Salver I'S. 64411 
Electro Plate Sterling Silver 2 
FRUIT STAND Electro Plate 
(PS. 6431) 
10 ims. Sterling Silver CAKE BASKET 
= Kiectro- Plate (PS. 6498) 
Sins. Sterling Silver Length 114 ims. Sterling Silver @ 15 
Flectro. Plate 7 Electro Plate @ 6 


Great Silver Salon—Ground Floor 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW 
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THE BOOKSELLER'S WINDOW. 


THE FLAME IN THE SOUTH. A NOVEL. By 

Luke HaNsarp. (Hutchinson; 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is an excellent example of the modern his- 
torical novel, in which events of the near past in 
Europe are linked with those of our own day. It 
should be read by all who would understand the 
growth of Italy into a united nation and the spirit 
in which she entered the Great War. The “ flame in 
the south is the flame of Ltalian patriotism, which 
inspired Mazzini and Garibaldi to destroy the 
Austrian tyranny, and burned up anew against 
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he says, “to write history. While some of the 
characters are real people, others—and among them 
Mrs. Maltravers—are not; and, while many of the 
events described are historically true, no incident such 
as those in which that lady is concerned ever took 
place. . . . For Cecil Rhodes . . . I have the greatest 
admiration, and . my object has been not to belittle, 
but to show how a great man may, even through his 
faults and errors, rise to yet greater heights of 
nobility."" Among the other real characters are 
‘Dr. Jim,”’ Beit, and Hofmeyr. 


advantage. John Frensham has been retained in an 
action for divorce brought by a husband against his 
wife, and unexpectedly finds that the principal witness 
for the defence is Edna Carroll, with whom he (since 
married) had once been in love. The old allurement 
reawakens, and, when Edna implies that she herself 
is the guilty party, Frensham throws up the case 
rather than cross-examine a woman in whose virtue 
he had always believed. He has reached another 
crisis in his life, between the call of passion and loyalty 
to a devoted wife and son. How the problem is 

worked out the reader must be left to discover, 





the same enemy ten years ago. But the 
book is not a_ historical treatise; it is a 
live romance, admirably written, in which 
history is told through personal motive and 
action, and through incident vividly described. 
fhe hero is a boy of Anglo-Italian birth, 
exiled trom Venice with his English mother 
at the age of eight, brought up by an early 
Victorian uncle in Chelsea, and gradually 
drawn by torce of circumstance into the con- 
flict for the liberation of his native land. He 
sails with Garibaldi and his gallant “ thousand ” 
to Sicily, shares in their amazing victories, 
finds love and disillusion, and lives to fight 
twice more for Italy. In such a tale there 
must perforce be tragedy, and the author 
docs not mince matters about executions, 
Austrian crucitics, or the agonies of war. 
Whether the end is happy depends on the 
reader's idea of happiness. 





DOMINION. A NOVEL. By Joun PREsLAND. 





RANSOM. By AntHuony Ricnarpson. (Con- 
stable ; 7s. 6d. net.) 

This novel takes its name from a passage in 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Pendennis ’ quoted on the title- 
page : “‘ I never knew anybody... who has not 
had to ransom himself out of the hands of Fate 
with the payment of some dearest treasure or 
other.” The “ brigand’s’”’ victim in the present 
story is James Brockenholt, whom we first 
meet, a successful post-war business man, re- 
turning as a munificent benefactor to visit the 
old school which had expelled him twenty years 
before. It is in the course of his relations with 
two women, one of whom he marries, that he 
falls into Fate’s clutches. The price exacted 
is a heavy one, but, as he is not a _ particu- 
larly agreeable character, the reader is not 
inclined to waste much sympathy upon him. 


THE STARKENDEN QUEST. By GILBERT 
Coiturns. (Duckworth; 7s. 6d. net.) 
Fantastic tales of adventure, based on the 








(Philip Allan; 7s. 6d. net.) 


Here again we have a chapter of modern 
history cast into the form of romance—the 
scene, South Africa; and the dominant figure, 
Cecil Rhodes. It begins with his return to 
Cape Town in 1895, when all London had 
been at his feet, with leisure at last to 
realise his dreams. The story shows how they 
were shattered. ‘‘ The little men with their selfish 
schemes and their mean plots thwart him; that ugly 
streak in his own nature betrays him; the sense of 
impending doom deepens; till one day a band of 
raiders rides over a frontier and Rhodes is left alone 
with the fragments of his great work."’ Fact is 
cleverly blended with fiction, and the author is careful 
to indicate the dividing line, ‘ I have not attempted,” 


THE WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CUP: MR. HECTOR PILKINGTON’S 


PENTONVILLE. 


There were sixty-four competitors this year for the Waterloo Cup, the 
event in coursing, which began at Altcar on February 18. 
was run on the 20th, when Mr. Hector C. Pilkington’s Pentonville beat 


Lonsdale’s Lawman,—{ Photograph by Sport and General.) 


JOHN FRENSHAM, K.C. By SrncLarr Murray, in 
ee with B. V. SHANN. (John Murray ; 
6d. net.) 

The situation in which a famous Divorce Court 
counsel finds himself torn between professional duty 
and a romantic attachment, as in this story, is perhaps 
commoner in fiction than in real life. For the pur- 
poses of the former, however, it affords effective 
possibilities, of which the present authors take full 


Lord 


discovery of an ancient manuscript containing 
clues to concealed treasure or mines of precious 
stones, have been woven many a time and oft, 


chiet but there is always room for a new one. The 
The deciding course 


present story is a good specimen of its kind, full 
of sensational incident and hairbreadth escapes. 
The adventure leads to mysterious caves, 
with luminous eye-stones, like “‘ blue diamonds that 
shone in the dark,’’ embedded in the walls. But 
weirder things and dreadful perils awaited them. 
The caves were peopled by a race of hairy dwarfs 
armed with long knives, and ruled by a white man, 
with two strange beings known as the Unaging One 
and the Undying One—a kind of savage counterpart 
of one of Mr. Shaw’s “ ancients ”’ in “‘ Back to Methu- 
selah.”’ 








PALESTINE AND EGYPT 





THE BODLEY HEAD 


announce 








an T. FISHER UNWIN'’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. a 


Patmos, Smyrna, Constantinople, \thens, etc. 


“GARDEN OF ALLAH.” 


Tunis, Carthage, Biskra, Algiers etc., #9, Gan. 
Accompanied by P. G. Hoviw, F.K.C 





The Beardsley 
Period 


By OSBERT BURDETT 
Crown Svo 7s. Gd. net. 
“One of the ab est, most amusing and most 
excellently written books of criticism which has 
been published for years.’’—Observer. 


Captains & Kings 
Three Dialogues on Leadership. 
By ANDRE MAUROIS, Author of “ The 


Works.” 


Daily Tdegraph says: — 
to take their place in the Author’s Collected 


The Scotsman says: “‘It makes a substantial 
addition to Conrad's best work,” 
he Spectator says: 


silence of | mel Bramble Ariel Ke 
Translates ’ j Lewis May « rown Svo. - 
Sse. net his qualities. 

A transiaton of Mr. Maurois’ brilliant new 


JOSEPH CONRAD’S NEW BOOK 
TALES OF HEARSAY. 


7s. 6d. net. 


“In every way worthy 
Daily Dispatch says : 


‘* These four stories are Manchester Guardian sa 


thoroughly worthy of him, and illustrative of | are no unconsidered tri es. , 
of the stuff by which he will be judged.” 


Daily Mail says:—“ A remarkable addition to 
the long list of Conrad's great works.”’ 


“One of the most re- 
markable books of short stories ever issued.” 


“The four tales 


ZEEBRUGGE MEMORIAL TOUR. 


Unveiling by Kino Acsert, Ap. 23 St. George's Day 
7 days Belgian Coast, with travel, £6 18s. 6d. 


GRAND TOUR ROUND ITALY. 


at days, hotels and travelling, £41 15s. 


ROME, FLORENCE, VENICE. 


Hotels and travel £32. 
SIR HENRY LUNN, LTD., 
sT, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. 1 


| Mentone. HOTEL D’ORIENT | 


They are 





book Lialogues sur le Commandement, which 
will delight his large public in this country 


Two V bonds 
in the — 


By JAN GORDON and CORA J a 
Authors of “ Poor Folk in Spain,” &c. Illus. 
trated in Colour and Dilack.and-White by the 
Authors. Royal &vo 2s. Gd. net 


THIS FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


collection of ‘ 


15s. net. 


Sunday Times. 


ocoseria '—jokes unknown to the most hardened raconteur.”’ 


By LORD COLERIDGE 


This volume should prove one of the most successful books of reminiscences published . wy 4 | 
in recent times, written as it is by one who was a Judge of the High Court of Justice garden. Full South, Modern, Spacious, Sixty 
for sixteen years. 


“ As lawyer and judge, as politician, and as an assiduous play and concert-goer, he has much 

that is of interest and value to record.’ 

“It is exquisitely written, with its polished sketches of home, political and legal life, and its 
Daily News. 


|~"¥5F— & D'ANGLETERRE | 


Well-known first-class English Family Hotel. 
One of Mentone’s finest. Central, in large, quiet 


Suites (all self-contained). Motor Car, 


| Renowned Cuisine and Attendance. Revtasrant. | 


NICE. 








“One of the very best travel books we have 
ever read —vivacious, humorous and brefiking new 
anon, It offers a feast of good thir.gs 


A SHEAF OF MEMORIES. 


Illustrated. 1526. 


By FRANK SCUDAMORE 


49 Gns. Holy land only. 6o Gns. Palestine, Egypt, 





. powell oe 


tT 


Astoria Hotel 


Recent and modern construction. Every 
comfort, full South, large garden. 
Moverate Terms. A. UHRING, Prop. 


The“ METROPOLE,” | 
NICE. . 


150 Bedrooms and Baths, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


OUR 


net. 
Frank Scudamore, the author and doyen of the old-time war correspondents, is one of the 
most travelled men in Europe, and one who in his time has met everyone worth knowing. 
“ Mr. Scudamore’s is the brightest book of memoirs I have read for a long while.’’—-Daily Express. 
** This volume of reminiscences contains such matter as is never likely to fall to the correspon- 
Crown vo. Ve. Gd. net 


dent of the future."’—Westminster Gazette. 
MAH-JONGG UP TO DATE. _ By MILTON C. WORK 
‘Mr. Vulliamy writes frankly for the beginner Ss. net. 
tuld in this way primitive man becomes This book by Milton C. Work, who is recognised as one of the great authorities on Auction 


fo steerting A — * = —_ he Bridge, is a complete explanation of the fascinating game of Mah- Jongg. It is a book for 

wetter troduc 0 o re.histo ou e . ; 

sesired.-Deily Tdegraph oo the beginner, the moderate player, and even the expert. In particular, the Chapter on 
Limit Hands is a necessity for every player, and is written in clear and direct language. 


A_LIBRARY_ LIST OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN SIX PRISONS. 
NEW NOVELS 12s. 6d. net. By EUSTACE JERVIS, M.A. 


. . ‘In its extraordinary variety, this is one of the most absorbing books on criminal life and 
Mischief 


—Daily Mail. 
Our Prehistoric 


Forerunners 
Ry C. E. VULLIAMY, F.R.G.S. Illustrated 
trom Photographs, with Diagrams and Drawings. 




















Central. 

















character that has been published for a long time, The Observer 
By BEN TRAVERS. 
Cubwood wp om : FICTION. - . ANAGLYP H 
Whh po iewodustion by WALTER DE KEBLE HOWARD'S sumonous mastexrece “ THE FAST LADY MASK COUPON. 
LA MARE 7s. Gd. met. (Fourth Impression) 





° ° ** The funniest book of the season. ; ou won't care a ‘cuss’ if the family is bathing 
The Spice of Life in the basement, or if the roof is in the garden ; That's the kind of amusing story ‘ The Fast Lady’ 


My OLIVE GREGURY. is It puts the extinguisher on minor worries.” ~The Tatler. 


The Court ard 


My NEVILLE AND 


It Might “te Been Otherwise 
FRED REYNOLDS. 


Please send me One Anaglyoh Viewing Mask 
T enclose stamps (Three-halfpence, Inland ; 
or Twopence-halfpenny Foreign) to cover 
postage. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’ creat new nove THE TALKERS ACame 


7s. Gd. net. (Fifth Impression) Address 

“ A pretty daring conception this, requiring skilful handling. Mr. Chambers accomplishes his 

task with such brilliance that we imagine be has given the talkers something to talk about for quite a 
long time to come.”-—Daily Tadegraph 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 1, ADELPHI TERRACE, W.C.2 














To THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
,(Asselyph) 15, Essex Street, Londen, W.C 2. 
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Quality is brought out — 
not put in. 


T is axiomatic that, if Whisky is to have quality when 
it is old, it must possess it from the very beginning. 
Therein lies the mistake of accepting merely old Whisky. 
Any Whisky can grow old, but unless the cereals are 
thoroughbred, the Whisky distilled therefrom cannot 
possibly be of aristocratic rank. If you would know the 
better taste of aristocratic Whisky, insist on having 


ee —— Se BY 


Yhe Whisky 
Very Old—Very Aristocratic. 


If you do not oe where to obtain it locally, send us your 
cheque for £7 16s. and we will forward a case of 12 bottles 
through our nearest ry to 


Obtainable from 
The Victoria Wine Co., Ltd., 12/20, Osborn Street, E.1 
and at all their branches. 
Sole Proprietors: BAIRD-TAYLOR BROS., Ltd., 
CHARLES Il, AND NELL GWYN. By E. M. Ward, R.A. 6, Bath Street, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 






























BEAUTY TREATMENTS| 


given by a celebrated Swiss skin specialist 
who has treated over 6,000 men and women 
in London and abroad. 

No more massage, Powder and Puff to hide your age 
































| Puffiness and looseness under and above the eyes; Lines 
from nose to mouth; the frowns between the eyes, loose 

| mooth up the loose skin skin under the chin, sagging cheeks or face; Drooping 
| as shown in this illustra- mouth ; Imperfect Facial Contour ; Hollow cheek ; Dark 
tion, you will then see circles under the eyes; Imperfect noses, such as saddle 

! vhat a wonderful differ- nose, pointed nose, thick nose; warts, moles, large pores, 


nce even this slight al- etc., etc. ‘s 2, © ‘ i 
, 7. oan? 4 tsi ff HN 
teration makes in your ( ite f Rooklet “I.”’ I 1 I4L PERFECTION, eas! 2 Wwe at 
ippearance—yet it is but ent sealed vd tamp 
] 


indK yn of hi 
welts: mee nanos — o HYSTOGENE? 7 The Facial Specialist, 
re , 40, Baker Street, London, W.1 
ESTABLISHED to10 ’Phone Mayfair 5846 Hours from 1oam tos5 p.m 


® a — Ws 4 A ’ i) \ v, L ui a nS 


ADJUSTABLE v ; 
REST -CHAIR | wish you would tell me what you use on this old 


IDEAL {EASY CHAIR THAT CAN BE INSTANTLY CHANCED Oak to make it look so nice. 
NGTH COUCH, “ 
° a Dark Mansion Polish. It is specially made for Dark 

























THE “BURLINGTON.” aut Oak, like this.” 


DARK MANSION POLISH 


quickly ensures a brilliant finish to Dark Oak 









Furniture and Floors. It also revives the colour 
Catalogue . 
ed und grain of the wood. For lighter coloured 
Adjustable Furniture and Linoleum use the standard make of 
Chairs 
ane MANSION POLISH 
prserwrd 168, SOLD IN TINS. 
Back Gt.Portiand St. ’ . , 
MADE BY THE CHISWICK POLISH CO LTD.. CHISWICK. W.4 
LONDON, W.1. 





ge | Makers of the celebrated Cherry Blossom Boot Polish 


THE 


CHESS. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Communications for this depar ment 


addressed to the Chess Editor, 15, Essex Street, Strand, WA 
H CaRRINGTON Situ (Quebe Your perseverance has be« 
with success in the ase of N 3945, iw 
will soon | 
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DUNVILLE'S 
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MR. JOHN BARRYMORE'S HAMLET, 


How refreshing an experience it is to come across 
a new Hamlet such as commands instant respect 


and needs no allowances to be made for technical 


deficiencies or incomplete study—a Hamlet that 
quietly but triumphantly takes its place by the side 
of the famous Hamlets of stage-history! Such is 


Mir. John Barrymore Hamlet w to be seen at the 
Hlaymarket 

The ‘reat thing about thi Hamlet, a_ slim 
Hamlet with grave face that rarely smiles, an agile 


Hamlet, is the thought which has gone to its 


maku the feeling for harmony and composition 
which informs every phase of the performance You 
realise his adjustment of detail to a unifying con 
ception Che only serious point at issue is whether 
this thoughtful, philosophic Hamlet gets all the 
music and emotion he might out of his lines—whethe1 
indeed, he sounds passion at all His soliloquies 
come t s ow pace that they scarcely reach 
climi nd the ] sage beginning © what a rogue 
and peasant slav which should go with a rush of 
feeling, never warn ip. One does not ask for a sen- 
timental Hamlet like Tree’s, but this Hamlet of M1 
Barrymore never seems as if he could have loved his 
Opheli: One cannot expect every Hamlet to hav 
the princely charm of Forbes-Robertson’s, but mor 
eniality would be welcome in this one’s behaviout 
; Ik it 
On the other hand, Mr. Barrymore is magni 
ficent in the pla cene, impressive with the Ghost 
ight his handling { Polonius, poig 
nt, if perhay too affectionate, in the closet-scen¢ 


\ ck | haunt ly str e in | duel encounte1 
h I ( He 1 es the b pportunity at the 
ve Oph tl gh busines 

c ] rave—| tl th hi 
{ t h velli 

\ t | { despite 1 

ne e supported, it is pleasant to sa 

of round excellen¢ Mr. Malcol: 

Keen's Kir Mi Constan Collier picturesq' 

Queer Mi Herbert Waring Polo1 , Mr lat 

| i her stocl I t d Mr. Ben Field 

I t G e-D I ‘ unif praise hil 

Miss Fay Compton’s Oph ne of tl t 

ful, pathet 1 childlike of lern t Ad 
bly 1 o, in it implicity is the settir 

tl I ne 1 ‘ the open r in the graveyard 

picture perhaps there is too little open air in the 
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SILVERLITE 


PETROL GAS PERFECTED 
Lighting, Cooking, 
Heating, Pumping 


I les al ‘ eni es obtained 
( ( a iper rate 
( as g t t at 
t " at er « 
( at g d sta auto- 
a | at it car e 
t ma 


SPENSERS 
6E, LONDON STREET, W.2 
(Opposite Paddington Station 


and at Edinburgh 


SILVERLITE 


e lin Efficiency Generator 
u burners 2 ve nt 

















INECTOw» 


15, North Audley Street, 
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Season 1924-25. 


10 minutes from Monte Carlo. 





MENTONE 


Opened October] st. 


40 minutes from Nice. 








Winter Palace 
On the Hill, 


Unrivalled Views. 
Constant Sunshine 
Last word in Comfort. 


TENNIS, MUSIC, 
RESTAURANT. 


Auto Bus Service to Casino 


and all Trains. 
Paillard, M. Director 





Fascinating Sea and 
Mountain 
Endless Attractions. 
Casino, Opera, etc. 
International Tennis. 
Enchanting Excursions. 
Finest Climate. 
Hotels — see 


For all Particulars apply to 
their respective Managers. 


Resort. 


Best 
Golf, 


Superior 
Situations. 








Iles 


Britanniques. 
Above the Town. 
Excellent English Family Hotel. 


Redecorated. Large Garden. 
Full South. 
Tennis. Restaurant. 
Modern and very comfortable. 


Suites Self-contained. 








Orient & Angleterre. 


Central. 
In large Sunny Garden—full South. Modern. 
Spacious. One of Mentone’s Finest Hotels, 


Hotel des Anglais. 
Open all the year. 
Sea Front — Full South — Sunny Garden. 


Entirely Renovated. Every Room has Run- 


Louvre. 
Central. 
Adjoining Public Gardens through great 
Palm Avenue. 


This famous English Hotel, greatly enlarged 


Hotel de Venise. 


Central. 








minutes of the centre of the town 


Churchman, Proprietors, 


tained. Up-to-date Hotel. Superior Cuisine, 


Terms Moderate. 


Full South. 


M. Prop. J, B. Hagen. 


Large Garden. 


Sixty Suites, all Self-contained. Motor Car. J ning Water (Hot and Cold) 50 Private | Close to Casino. Entirely renovated. Full this Summer, has now 200 South Rooms. 
Renowned Cuisine and Attendance, Bath Rooms. South. Spacious. Modern Renowned |75 Baths. Noted Cuisine. Large, Sunny 
Well-known Best-class English Family Hotel. Restaurant. Tennis. Garage. Cuisine. Tennis. Terms Moderate. Garden. 
Z bd e 
HOTELS 1 ° 

a Méditerannée. Royal & Westminster. Atlantic & Malte. 

Bellevue et D’Italie. we Conees, en sent entral. | 
B ifull ted in thei 1 In Large, Quiet Garden. e Very Comfortable, yet Moderate. 100 South 

sautifully situatec In vir own grounds -ta-date Fe +, a Rat 7 
socupying the whole hillside within five Re-decorated. Many Suites, all self-con. Up to-date Family Hotel. Rooms. Running Water. 30 Baths. 


Centre of Town 


Same Management. 


in Pleasant Garden. 





. . 
Majestic. 
Central. 
cing Public Gardens and Casino. 
s Family Hotel. Running water 
30 Suites, all self-contained. 
Restaurant. Moderate Charges, 
Swiss Management 
Baeller & Cattant. 


Hotel National. 
Rather Elevated. 
Long a Noted First-Class Family Hotel. 
All Modern (¢ Excellent Cooking. 


line Garden and Views. 


miforts 


Motor Service to and from Casino and Trains. 


Regina—Sea Front. 
Central. 

Private Bath- 

front. 

Renowned Cuisine. 


P. Ulrich, M. Prop. 


Running Water throughout. 
rooms. Sunny Garden facing Sea 
Attractive Public Rooms 


Menton & Midi-Sea Front 


Well-known Family Hotel. 


vated. Running Water (H. & C Suites 
re-decorated. Renowned Cuisine and Attend- 
ance. Full South. Garden on Sea Front. 


Central. 
Entirely Reno- 


Modern Comforts. Restaurant. 
M. Proprietor : G. de Smet. 





al Hotel-Sea Front 


Central. 
ovated during Summer, 1923. 


& C.) inall bed and dress- 
Bath Rooms (self-con- 


oom facing Sea Front. 
enowned Cuisine. 
P. Ravon. M. Prop. 





Hotel du Pare. 
Central 
Facing Casino & Public Gardens 


Suites Full South. Modern 
All comforts 


TERMS MODERATE. 


Family Hotel 


Des Ambassadeurs. 
Central. 
Renowned Family Hotel. Entirely Renovated. 
Running Water. Many Private Bath Rooms. 
Every Room with Balcony. Full South. 
Garden situated in the pleasantest part of 





Mentone. Excellent Cooking. Moderate terms. 





A. Sigrist, M. Proprietor. 


Cecil—Sea Front. 
Sunny G& Sheltered. 
GARAVAN BAY 
Small, up-to-date. 
The very best, yet moderate. 

















ALL-BRITISH CARS 


offer 
render 


and 
luxurious 
Designed 
and built throughout as quality 


exceptional value, 
all-round 


service economically 


vehicles, they have maintained 
their great reputation on the 
universal approval of their 
users. 





PRICES: 


4-Seater 


10-h.p. Full 


10-h.p. 2/3-Seater 


£235 
£235 
; Coupe Cabriolet £275 
£375 
£375 
£500 
Saloon £550 


rite for our Art Catalogue 


10-h.p 
12-h.p 


? ir 
12-h. 


4-Seater 
?/3-Seater 
12-h.p. 3 Coupe 
12-h.p. 4-Door 


and name o/ earest Agent 


Manu/acturers 
SWIFT OF COVENTRY,LTD., 
COVENTRY. 


London and 


134/5, Long Acre, W.C.2. 


(Une minute from Leicester Square 


Tube Station.) 


ee 








EEE) & FROC 


[Seer 


re 
H ed 

REMODELLING. 

ust year st e y 

cll w 4 K into a 

alking § ' 

en if 

i 

H 4 ER 2 





TERIALS LYING IDLE? 
p you n 
THE SPHE tu the a ) LA ition de 
aye Lalla ws pre ate e ee e pe y eck Fr k 
cmminent ect receipt of old gow e for ter I e 
“n turning a a wear 


R LUSTRATI 


stume into a 


Post Orders: LILLA, Clapham. 


KS “~' & SMOCKS. 


Gold Guimp 
ast Gr 










{ 


to a frock nis wsag c { 
A 
t af will appeal to ail 
were > 
, if I specialise in mak 
his is par arly apy e = epeden 6 seosiel 
er el, a LILI k 
‘ 


iTA IND PAT] 


LILL 1, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 
9 


n, Velvet ar ver 


t 
the flounce being faced wit kt t 


r 


‘ arded 
i into a new gow 


The LILLA Smock. 


Becoming to all figures. 






FASHIONS ays \ 


Lilia Se sre ideal ig 

‘” more ful t ¢ 4 he 
Lilla ks are ideal, espe / La 

y for the home, farm, st } © 

4 ~ : f; 
Tub J from 27/41 hi \| 
Fadele 259 
} 290 


and Fadeless 


HAVE YOU ANY MA- 


ictoria 


s1 
"Phone: Battersea 1906 








For washing 
Hair Brushes. 





For Removing 
Stains. 

























Three Types: Self-Pilling 
with Patent Lever), Safety & 
Regular. Gold Nibs to suit all 
hands. Of Stationers and Jewellers 
everywhere. 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD. 
Che Pen Corner 


Kingsway, London, W.C.2, 








LIBERTY 
DRESSES 


READY-TO-WEARS* * 





MORNING 
DRESS in 
YORU CRAPE 
DAINTILY 
EMBROIDERED 


WITH 
FLAX THREAD 
2 
COLOURS 
3 SIZES 
SMALL. MEDIUM 
AND LARGE 


42: 


SKETCHES 
with 


PATTERNS 
OF MATERIALS 


POST FREE . = 


LIBERTYa@Ce. MODEL SS 
RECENT STREET. 






































RRS 
A Charming Garden Asset. 


Delightful to the 





eve, alluring in leisure hours, 
th 


pleasant for work, ideal for the siesta or 
social amenities Constructed of sound 
weatherproof materia Easily erected, may 
be decorated to tast« 


Our Manufactures being so extensive our cata 
logue is iseued in sections Prospective pur 
chasers of our goods should mention the par- 
ticular building they are interested in — Motor 
Houses. Bungalows, Chaicts Greenhouses.Garden 
Rooms. Loose Boxes or other Portable Buildings 
Carriage ; to most ¢ Stations E ngiand 
ona W 

BROWNE &@ LILLY, LTD. 

Manufacturers and Exporters 

THAMES SIDE, READING. Phone 
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¢ 
The Giltedged Security 
ECAUSE the low - priced car 18 usually thought comfortable that no thought of discomfort ever comes to 
RB of as “cheap,” too often the more expensive mind, are features that money can buy in the fullest 
model is classified as “dear.” Therein lies the measure only in a Sunbeam. 
error of comparing prices rather than values. Consider the high depreciation of the so-called “ cheap ” 
The initial saving in buying a so-called “ cheap” car. Prove the low depreciation of the Sunbeam 
car never compensates for the complete satisfaction by the prices ruling in the second - hand columns. 
which only a car of Sunbeam quality can give. From And considering all this, what better investment is - 
the first ‘moment of taking over the wheel, the there than a Sunbeam! In the world of motoring the 
és “breed” of the Sunbeam is apparent. Masterful Sunbeam is a gilt-edged security, and never has its 
engine performance, security of the wonderlul four- quality been better expressed than in the present 
Aral. wheel brakes, springing and bodywork so luxuriously range of models. 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co., Ltd.. WOLVERHAMPTON 
gt Wc ' : ndon Show 1 Export Dept.: 12, PRINCE'S STREET, HANOVE R SQUARE, W.1 


Mancheste ywroom 10¢ DEANSGATE 


THE SUPREME 


UNBEAM 


. TE, ‘ 

“ge 

‘the sep oe teeseseeeeeneneeneeeceeeeeneeesseuenes 
ian - : Models and Prices: : 


12/30 } p 4 cylinder four 
i Car . £570 









14/40 h.p. 4-cylinder Tour- 
[ Car with Four chee 
brak £685 
20/60 ! 6-cylinder Tour 
i Car { 

























LT.-COL. RICHA 


AIREDA 
® The Best R 
against Cat Bu 


WELCOME ALWAYS. KEEP IT HANDY 








; CHOCOLATE 
GRANTS | Dessert: 4d., 8d. & 1/- (\ Ib. net) 


Creamy Milk : 4d., 8d. & 1/2 (\ Ib. net) 
MORELLA Napolitains: 3d., 6d. & 1/- 


CHERRY 
i BRANDY 














Iron FENCING 












































ae - , me: 
ra -" 
== ; 
E ———| Redness, roughness, chaps, wrinkles 
ws ae i disfigure the most charming face if 


THE LIQUEUR WHICH GIVES A ZEST TO LIFE 


WHEN AND WHERE 
THINGS WILL 


ameinniiay Ceme/imon 


le 
Te , eves “——— , PARIS 
7 lake And JONES & BAYLISS. LTD.. is not employed to oppose their action. 



































Cannon St This excellent toilet cream destroys all imper- 
London. EC WOLVERHAMPTON fections of the skin caused by th n and 
HAPPEN TAMAR I N DI E N pind and presarees Woman's de leate « cnniuiten. 
GRI LLON | Special notice — Reduced prices. 
° ' 
: c ; 
THE LAXATIVE FRUIT LOZENGE for Créme Simon : 
CONSTIPATION neta ih te 
} Powder: 1/2, Soap: |! 
INTESTINAL TROUBLES | of all Chemists, Drapers, Hairdressers and Stores 
5/Pe Boxe of all High-Class Chemists Quick relief to sufferers from Asthma, WHOLESALE : F. H. Mertens, 
iy ever, ¢ as, et« . 
Wholesale - -67 Southwark Bridge Re London SE 4/6 a tin at all chemists, nin ens visit, panties teat 
f ‘= ~ 
/ —“- ¥ ’ ; 
— ir A ) 
— ; — | i 
i“ . 
=; 
ee — sived ; 
56 2 — _ <a — = 
THE HOME oF = — = = = ——- . 
<== -- - > : = a = . —_ 
W.€-MAGDONALD INC. = S=>~ Cidodareftes*: —— Lr 
MONTREAL, CANADA Mild, Sweet Old Virginia Jr ‘a 
LARGEST (‘NOEPENOENT TOBACCO B itishG ] 723 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE You can get Ti Onso S on any liner A Cc PR-ANCHOR DONALDSON-CANADIAN G M M—WHITE STAR-DOMINION 
Lowpow : } hed Weel the O \ in the Parish of St. Clement I ie the Count ' by Tun I ; - ; ; am 
Print RA ; Ketcu, L M L C.a—Garuspay, Fes 1925 I j { New ¥ v5 
- 
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CHOCOLATLINDT 


(Rod Lindt Fils Inventor ) 


is everywhere the choice of the 
discriminating — a graceful com- 
pliment to the “Lindt” standard 
of excellence. 

Obtainable everywhere from shops of quality. 









Al 


World- 
Renowned 


Lawn Mowers & Rollers 


Since 1835 Green’s have been the 
pioneers of all that is best in Lawn 
~ Mowers, Rollers, ete. 


























-—— 








, The ‘Silens Messor’ is 
@ practically noiseless, and gives a fine, even No i 
surface. We supply Hand Rollers, with 
machine-turned rolling surface, for Bowling EVERY PACKET. 
Greens and Hard Tennis Courts. 











Y Special Machines for Bowling and Putting Greens 
include extra Cutter and close-cutting Blade 
Complete Illustrated List No 51 on application. 


Note the Model de Luxe “Silens Messor” Hand 
Lawn Mower, fitted with Ball Bearings, etc. 


Wholesale Offices : 
LINDT & SPRUNGLI. Ltd, 
8, Laurence Pountney Hill, 


} , LONDON, E.C.3 


a/ » Ni en \' ~ y Obiainable from Ironmongers, Stores, etc. 
! , Nee) SN THOS. GREEN & SON, Ltd., 
or kee Ley Smithfield Ironworks, LEEDS. 
aay Ome ALA And New Surrey Works, Southwark St., London, S.E.1 





@ECSTERED 
ROO UNODT, Fi.s 
Mason Fondee er 1879 














YCGREY THE Trial Phial ——— 
ONE SAFE} a 
() HAIR 6 


REME DY iudine) A A. fe an 

















4a 

: Post Free 9 

} 6 

| TATCHO- i “ann 

t gee Including Xmas No i810 1710 2104 

} XS og Medical Guaranty with each bottle Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Chemists and Stores. Price 46, Publishing Office, 172, Strand, in English money ; 7 heaves 

§. Great Queen Street, London W.Cz crossed = he National Provincial and Union Bank of England, 

Limited”; or by ‘ost Office Orders, payable at the East 





Strand Post Office, to THE ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News 
AND SKETCH, LTD., 172, Strand, London, W.C 2 


GREY. 
HAIR 


HINDES 
HAIR TINT 








Antexema 


‘ES EVERY SKIN ILLNESS 

liquid cream for eczema, rashes, etc. Instant 

ad &/- bots. Supntied the world ower. Estab, 1885 
——-—___— 








larks 


miest Custard | TO, TIME, the Saehee 





old man with the mg a 
hour glass, men owe HINDES, Ltd, 1, teaeette Street, City, Londen, | 
thanks for good to- 


bacco. For time alone 
can mellow the leaf. 


‘THREE CASTLES” || |= 


‘ om: ° THE “* SILVER 
Virginia Ci gar ettes fey nt sr Se 


1 Hairaressers 




















dig into the paper 


For Tender Faces 


The creamy lather of the Cuticura 
Shaving Stick, with its delicate med- 





m all Stationers or from 
PERRY & CO., Ltd., 
49, Old Balley, E.C4. 





ication and soothing properties, BLACK PRINT GOLD PRINT 
enables men with tender, easily ir- 10's Carton - 8d. (Hand Made) 

ritated skins to shave in comfort, 20's Boxes - 1/4 20's Boxes - 116 

even twice a day, and leaves the 

atin qmocth and Sere. W. D. & H. O. WILLS. Bristol and London. 


Beep is , Talcum 12.34, Ointment 1s. 34 and 26.64. 
Sold everywhere tish I 


ywhere. Br jepot: F. Newbery & 9 
Sons, Ltd, 27, Charterhouse 6q., London, E. 0. 1. = ¥.c.9. 
We Price 1s. 3d. per Stick. ' Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. J 


CHIVERS * 33> 


CARPET SOAP so: 2g 















































? 
A mans razor! 


The time comes in most men’s lives when shaving with a toy or a 
solt-steel razor becomes impossible T hen, longing for the clean 













41 Albany Works, 












Z shaves he enjoyed in adolescence, he finds in a Kropp Razor the Cleans Carpets Like New BATH 
Z pertect shaving imy lement - 
: Z Ze The Kropr “s inherent keen edge and its responsiveness to the touch 
AA , { , 
of the str p make the daily shave a certainty be rehand a pleasure 
Z to be confidently anticipated. 





RM!) \\\ 


e. black handle 10/6, ivory handle 18 
hair et 


































; Sz ‘ nadie el py of "8h wwer's Kit,” III, Themost 
H , OSBORNE GARRETT & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.1. . FOILET 
} KROPP PAPER 
ALL- BRITISH THIN. SOFT nd 4 
EF] | STRONG € SILKY || POCUS 
J / 4 L | the Sole Makers. Chadwick Works, 26, Grove Park, S.E. 5 
NN,” Ze 
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Feel Fit and Fresh at Five p.m. 
by taking Sanatogen 


WitHour 86/ fatigue 

















.@) 
moiticl 90/ fatigue 























Scientific Research Proves— 


That a Sanatogen user is 
still fresh and_ energetic 
when the other man is tired. 





Scientific experiments showing the degree ot 
fatigue resistance under treatment by Sanatogen 
have recently been conducted by an eminent 
physician (see ‘“*Medical Echo,” Jan. 1925). 
The gain in physical fitness was very evident 
and the postponement of fatigue remarkable. 


A Fatigue test 


A fatigue test was made on a group of indoor 
workers —non-Sanatogen users—after working for 
They had then exhausted 86°. of 
their energy. The same people were tested 
again after they had taken Sanatogen for a fort- 
night, twice daily. After six hours’ work the) 
then had used up only 1] 5th (20%) of then 

Without Sanatogen they had only 14 

energy left te enjoy the rest of their day, 
while with Sanatogen they had 80% left, being 
practically as fresh and fit as when 
they started work. 


six hours. 


Here, then, is indisputable proof that Sanategen 
is a mighty nerve food and energiser. Taken 
regularly, night and morning, it will enable you 
to do your day’s work practically without fatigue, 
and to come to your hours of recreation full of 
the joyous energy of healthy life. 


And the effect will be just as striking for the 
harassed business man as for the tired house-wife 
or overworked school children. 


A full account of the tests made can be 
obtained by applying for Booklet: “The Causes 
and Prevention of Fatigue,” which will be 
sent free of charge by Genatosan, Limited, 
Loughborough, Leics. 


Go and buy your first supply of Sanatogen 
to-day—banish fatigue and nervousness, and 
begin really to enjoy life. 


The True Tonic-Food 


Sold at all chemists 


GENATOSAN LTD., 


from 2/3 per tin. 


Loughborough, Leicestershire. 























